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THE MOST EXQUISITE VIEW IN THE RAINBOW CITY. 


THE MAGNIFICENT ELECTRICAL TOWER, GRAND BASIN, CASCADE, AND ESPLANADE AT THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 
PHOTOGRAPHED FOR ‘* LESLIE’S WEEKLY” BY 118 StaFF PHOTOGRAPHER, R. L. DUNN. 
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THE 2TH 


SATURDAY, JULY 6, 1901 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Terms: $4.00 per year; $2.00 for six months. 
Foreign Countries in Postal Union, $5.00. 
Postaye free to all subscribers in the United States, and in 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Philippine Islands, Guam, Tutuila, 


Samoa, Canada, and Mexico. ; : 
Subscriptions payable in advance by draft on New York, or 


by express or postal order, not by local checks, which, under 


present banking regulations of New York, are at a discount 
in that city. 


College Rowing of To-day. 


(Contributed Article to Leslie’s Weekly.) 
PROFESSIONAL rowing is 

dead in this country, but 

there was never so much 

interest as now in the ama 

teur races between the 

crews of our leading uni 

versities In aw great an 

nual race like that at 


Poughkeepsie, the mighty 
that 


hills when 


cheers echo along the 
the shells come 
darting into the last 
FAMOUS . I think, the supreme 


ure, 
expression of college spirit 





mile 
EDWARD HANLAN, THE 
OARSMAN AND TRAINER. 


They mean vastly more than mere noise, In their voices 
the boys and the men, the sophomores of to-day and the 
sophomores of thirty years ago, put all their love for the 
old college, all their hopes and memories and gratitude for 
uplifting influences and fine friendships 

The great foot-ball and base ball matches, of course, call 
forth but 


only once a year; it 


much enthusiasm, the big rowing race comes 
brings together the enthusiasts of 
several universitics instead of two, and takes place, not in 
a boarded inclosure, but out on asweep of river, and at a 
season when the hills are greenest, the air most fragrant, 
the 


shouting for does not win ? 


and heavens most serene What if the crew you are 


The boys are heroes any way 
They have done their best, and the loyalty of their fellows 
never wuavers Take Columbia, for example. For six 
years she has not had a single victory, yet the rowing spirit 
in the college is ac strong as ever, The maintenance of the 
crew this year has cost about $10,000, the greater part of 
which has been subscribed by undergraduates 

The members of fhe crew themselves are as fine a set 


of youngsters as I ever saw, and are in perfect: physical 


condition. Two or three of them can row faster races than 


did celebrated oarsmen of twenty-five years ago, and | 
of the 


This improvement in 


huve no doubt the same can be said best men in 


other leading ‘‘’varsity’”’ crews 
speed is partly due, of course, to the better boats and 
rigging of to-day, but is chiefly owing to the dawn of 
common sense in the matter of training. In the old days 
the trainer robbed a man of his vitality. The oarsman 
was worked to exhaustion and not allowed cnough to eat 
and drink. He was forbidden to touch this and that, and 
as for drinking as much water as he wanted-—well, the very 
idea would have made the old-fashioned trainer turn pale, 
They used to put soap or salt in the water-pitchers to keep 
us from taking a drink in the night. IT would wake up in 
the morning with my tongue glued to the roof ef my 
mouth, and on the day of the race would be in a fever. 
But this sort of thing did not lasta great while with me. 
I told my trainer that IT would not stand it ; that I would 
Then I 
began to eat till my hunger was satisfied and to drink water 
till my thirst was slaked. It was after this that I rowed 
the best races of my life. I remember that over in London, 


just before I rowed Trickett, the 


train as I pleased, or not at all. He gave me up. 


Australian champion, 
at my idea that I had 
a chance against an oarsman of his magnificent physical 
‘“Why, man,” they would tell me, ‘‘ Trick- 
ett’s got twice the strength and experience you have.” I 
said nothing. To tell the truth, I was none too confident 
myself. Much depended upon the race—not only the 
prize money, which I needed badly, but also my reputa- 


some people were inclined to laugh 


development. 


tion. 

A tremendous crowd gathered on the Thames to see the 
match. When we got the word to go Trickett jumped 
away at a killing pace. 
ing the first mile. By degrees I began to work up till 
Then I pushed out ahead a little. 
Trickett made another spurt and left me half a boat’s 
length behind. 1 held to an even stroke and came up to 
him. Then he spurted again, but I could see that he was 
not quite so strong as before. Yet he had plenty of ginger 
left, and I began to wonder after a while if this fellow 


His idea was to wear me out dur 


we were on even terms. 


(Continued on page 7.) 


The Oldest Illustrated Weekly. 


WirHa its Fourth-of-July issue LesLin’s WEEKLY celebrates 
the beginning of its ninety-third volume and its forty-seventh 
year of publication. This paper made a reputation at the very 
outset of its long career for its comprehensive, faithful, and 
conscientious portrayal of current events, and this high standard 
of excellence it has constantly upheld. Its special value as a 
pictorial history of the past forty-six years has been fully appre 
ciated by many old subscribers who have preserved each suc- 
ceeding volume. L&sLIE’s WEEKLY has never had a stronger 
hold upon popular favor than it enjoys to-day, and was never 
more prosperous. The numerous new features introduced during 
the past year have brought to it a constantly increasing number 
of new readers, and the value of the paper as an advertising me 
dium has more than kept pace with its growth and success along 
other lines, As a high-class illustrated weekly that goes into the 
home and is read by all the members of the family and is then 
carefully preserved for future reference, it is immensely superiot 
for advertising purposes to ephemeral publications that are read 
and thrown away. We have always been scrupulous as to 
the character of the advertisements admitted to our columns, 
thus serving the best interests, both of our readers and of ow 
advertising patrons, and weshall under no circumstances depart 
from our fixed rule of refusing all advertisements that may be 
objectionable in character or purpose, LESLIE'S WEEKLY pro 
poses to keep at the head of the procession as a reliable and 
graphic delineator of the most important events of the day in 
every part of the world. It is the oldest surviving prblication 


of its class and it submits to its readers whether it is not gen 


erally acknowledged to be the best 


Go South, Young Man! 


THE injunction, more than once repeated in these columns, 


‘Go South, young man!” derives added emphasis from the 


And for this 
signs are all at fault, the development 


marvelous discoveries of petroleum in Texas 
reason, that, unless the 
of vast deposits of fuel oil in that State is bound to lend a new 
and powerful impetus to the progress of Southern industry, 
Texas has cotton, wool, and iron ore in magnificent abun 
dance, but, lacking fuel, she bas until now been compelled to 
sell them as raw material to manufacturers in more favored 
But 
supplies of petroleum, excelling the best coal in the value of its 


regions. with the discovery of seemingly inexhaustible 
fuel properties, she is destined to become an early and formi 
dable competitor of the coal-producing States in the field of in 
dustrial enterprise. 

Nor will the effects of 
that State 


the entire Southwest 


the oil strike in Texas be confined to 
They will extend to the manufacturing interests of 
With the exception of the 


Gulf States and the States adjoining them are destitute of fuel. 


Alabama, 


Supply them with this, and there is no reason why they should 
not become important factors in textiles and other industries for 
which they have the raw materials ready at hand, This, the one 
thing needful, appears to have been found in the great petro 
leum basin of Texas, and itis probable that from that discovery 
the historians will date the beginning of a new chapter in the 
wonderful industrial development of the Southern States 

It is there 
that opportunity, in its largest and most alluring form, awaits 
It is there 
that nature has assembled more closely than anywhere else in 


Wherefore we say again: Go South, young man 


the conquering genius of young American manhood 


the world the raw materials which supply industrial enterprise 
It is there that we shall probably find within the next quarter 
of a century the centre of the iron, steel, and cotton manufact 
uring interests on the Western hemisphere, 


! 


Gio South, young man Consider what she is doing in cot 
In 1800 her factories used 545,000 bales of that 


staple, while in 1900 they used) 1,507,000 bales, 


ton-spinning 
Observe how 
she is increasing her output of pig-iron, her product baving in 
1,646,410 tons in 1805 to 2,147,840 tons in 1900, 
Notice, also, that her coal production rose from: 12,207,020 tons 
in 184 to 19,978,207 tons in TS) 


ereased from 


And do not overlook the fact 
that she is not only making money, but saving it, her savings 
banks having 80,131 depositors, with total deposits of 314,840,100 
in 1900 as against 45,068 depositors, with aggregate deposits of 
$8,715,884, in 1800 

The people of the North, the Kast, and the West may look 
upon the splendid material development of the South with a 
certain envy, but it is envy untinged with bitterness or resent 
ment, for they know that the changing conditions which seem 
likely to transfer important industrial centres from one section 
to another are the inexorable result, partly of natural laws in 
trade affairs and partly of honorable rivalry in competitive en 
terprise, Which in the long run must work for the common good. 
If the South prospers, we of other sections will rejoice and pros 
per with her, for the reason that our political and civil relations 
are happily such that ‘it’s all in the family.” 
What effect the amazing industrial development of the South 
But it 
will bring no anxiety toany American who loves his country 
better than his party. 


will have upon political affairs cannot yet be foreseen. 


The American people have, for the 
present at least, gone out of politics and into business, 
are signs, however 


There 
as in South Carolina, for example—of dis 
content with existing party conditions and of a political reorgan- 
ization along new lines, This movement, under the leadership 
of Senator McLaurin, aims to array the progressive elements 
of the Southern Democracy in anew party organization in sup 
port of the policies instituted by President McKinley, but it is 
at best an experiment, the wisdom and success of which are 
equally doubtful. The most pertinent observation concerning 
it comes from the Hon, James A. Gary, of Illinois, one of the 
original members of President McKinley's Cabinet, who sug- 
gests that ‘‘it is not necessary to form a new political party 
in the South to uphold Senator McLaurin’s doctrines.” This 
expression, we believe, reflects the real sentiment of the men 
whose genius, energy, capital,and broad-gauge enterprise are 
leading the South along logical lines to her ultimate destiny in 
wealth and power. 

In other words, we are profoundly convinced that the people 
of the South, in common with those of other sections, realize 
that their best interests are to be promoted by a strict observ- 


ance of this general rule ; Susiness first, Politics second, and, 


until further notice, strictly business. Meanwhile, Go South, 


young man ! 


The Plain Truth. 


No doubt it will be cheering news to Republicans throughout 
the country, and to nota few genuine Democrats, to bear that 
steps have been taken by a conference of Populists and others 
at Kansas City to forma “third party,” for the express pur 
President a third time. 
The rumor that the Republican National Committee is back of 


pose of running William J. Bryan for 
the scheme is bardly to be credited, though this might be re 
garded by some politicians as a brilliant stroke of strategy 

since Bryan seems toconsider himself inevitable as a candidate, 
any way or somehow. Some Republican leaders say they cannot 


do better than to work him in on a third ticket. This would 
make assurance doubly sure for the Republican candidates, and 
it would probably also have the happy effect of squelching the 
effectually and relief that 


* boy orator forever, and what a 


would be ! 


It was entirely misleading for the newspapers to speak of the 


catastropbe at Keystone, West Virginia, as ‘‘ another Jobns 
The suffering and loss in the little West Vir 


ginia town were terrible and appalling enough, but in scarcely 


town disaster.” 


any particular was the calamity comparable to the horror which 
befell the city on the Conemaugh on that fatal May day in 1889 
That was the greatest and most awful flood disaster that this 
country bas ever known. It nearly destroyed a flourishing and 
25,000 inhabitants, and 
caused the loss of over two thousand lives and over nine million 


prosperous manufacturing town of 
dollars in property. The place overwhelmed by the waters in 
West Virginia was a little mining settlement of only two thou 
sand inhabitants all told, aud with few buildings of any value 
Ihe total loss of lifein Keystone itself was less than one hundred 
and the property damage at this point was probably not over a 
million. The situation is distressing enough, and it is with no 
thought of minimizing the extent of the calamity and the suf 
fering it has brought upon thousands of worthy and deserving 
people that we venture to correct the impression which the ex 
aggerated statements in the daily newspapers 


might have 


formed in the public mind 


Senator Allison says that he is too old to run for President 
in 1904. He will be seventy-five by that time. As to whether 
the Senator from Lowa will have passed the age limit of Presi 
dential eligibilities by 1904 there may be honest 


room for an 


difference of opinion, but there can be no such difference as to 
his eligibility for another term in the United States Senate, to 
succeed himself when his present term expires, as it will three 
years hence, Senator Allison now occupies the honorable place 
of the father of the Senate and the Republican leader of that 
body, and in both of these capacities he has the entire confi 
dence of his party and the esteem of the whole country. He 
possesses to an unusual and eminent degree the qualities of an 
While 
his career in the Senate bas not been brilliant, it has been 


ideal legislator and a true representative of the people. 


marked throughout by sound judgment, real dignity, and a 
patriotism of the most lofty and uuselfish kind. Statesmen of 
this sort are always few, and never more so, proportionately, 
than 


now. Senator Allison should remain where he is as long 


as his physical strength will permit him to do so. The country 
needs him, and [owa will not make the mistake of failing to 


return him to the Senate in 1904. 


The sudden and terrible bereavement which has befallen 
Secretary Hay in the accidental death of his son Adelbert will 
arouse a fecling of sympathy that will not be confined to the 
English-speaking world, This country has never had a Secre 
tary of State who bas had more difficult and delicate problems 
to solve, and none whose duties generally have been more ardu 
ous, than those which have fallen upon Mr. Hay, and how brill- 
iantly and efficiently he has discharged the responsibilities of 
his office all the By his tact and diplomatic 
ability he has won the undisguised admiration of the statesmen 


world knows. 


and diplomats of every civilized nation. His son, who came to 
his death at New Haven, evidently inherited the father’s genius 
toa marked degree, and bis future was full of brilliant prom 
ise. As consul at Pretoria, under specially trying and difficust 
circumstances, young Hay showed himself to be a born diplo 
mat, a man of far more than ordinary qualities. His mission 
wes discharged in a manner that gained for him the cordial 
soer and Briton alike. The sudden ending of such 
a career is a dispensation of Providence hard to understand. 
Added to the many other 


esteem of 


heavy and trying burdens which 
have fallen upon him, it is not surprising to hear that Secre- 
tary Hay was prostrated by this latest and most terrible blow. 
The hearts of the American people will go out to the Seere- 
tary and his family in their sore bereavement. 


History is repeating itself in the hue and cry raised in some 
quarters over the alleged peril to which the public is exposed by 
the increasing use of automobiles. One might infer from some 
of the alarmist talk on this subject that a Red Cross hospital will 
be needed at every cross-roads in the near future, to care for the 
maimed and dying victims of reckless and blood-thirsty auto 
mobilers. It was precisely this way that people talked and 
prophesied in the early days of steam locomotion, and it will be 
the same, no doubt, with the advent of each new method of rapid 
transit adopted in the future. A French statistician has been 
investigating the subject of the accidents and fatalities due to 
various current methods of locomotion, and is able to show, on 
the basis of actual facts and figures, that man’s old and faithful 
friend the responsible for more casualties than all 
other motive agencies put together. In a record of 1,002 cases 
of people killed or injured in a single month in France, the 
horse was found responsible for 816, or over eiehty per cent. ; 
the railways came next with about nine per cent., and the re- 
maining cases were about evenly divided between the bicycle 
and the automobile. The actual percentage of deaths due to 
automobiles in the month was 3.26 and the percentage of injured 
was somewhat less, 


horse is 


These figures have an added significance in 
the fact that automobiles are in more general use in France than 
anywhere else in the world. The obvious deduction from all 
this would seem to be that so far as considerations of safety are 


concerned it is better to trust to the automobile than to the horse 
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One of the striking and attractive portraits in the famous 
gallery of the Louvre, Paris, is that reproduced here. Madame 
le Brun the 
daughter of a 
painter, Vigée, and 
was married in 
1776, at the age of 
twenty-one, to J 
P. B. le Brun, a 
picture dealer and 
grand-nephew of 
Charles le Brun, the 
French _ historical 
painter. Her beauty 
and her skill at the 
easel made her a 
great personality 
in her day, and the 
portrait she painted 
of Marie Antoinette 
gained her the life- 
long friendship of 
that unhappy 
(Jueen She was 
made a member of 
the Acad 


1 
N 
‘aI 





Fas 





French 


MADAME LE BRUN AND HER CHILD, THE emy of Painting in 

FAMOUS FRENCH ARTIST WHO PAINTED = 1793 and in subse 
HER OWN PORTRAIT Pigg ecaettgne 

From the London Sphere ques 7 adhesin 

was admitted to 


She died in 1842. One pict 


but this 


most of the academies of Europe. 
ure of herself is now in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence, 
portrait and many of her best ones are at the Louvre. 
A cablegram from Cairo, Egypt, tells of the pardon of 
Arabi Pasha, the noted rebel leader who was defeated by the 
English in the great bat 


tle at Tel-el-Kebir, in 
1X82, and soon after 
banished to Ceylon. 
But Arabi is a _ born 
mischief-maker, a rev 
olutionist by nature, 
and it is extremely 
doubtful whether the 


British government will 
permit him to return to 
the scene of his former 
activities. Arabi is a 
native of the region bor 
dering on the desert in 
Lower Egypt. He bene 
fited by the change that 
came over the Egyptian 
army during the reign 
of Said Pasha, who in 

itiated the system of re 

placing foreign officers 
with native Egyptians. 
In 1881 he appeared at 
the head of a military and popular revolt, and had himself 
named dictator. The British government was compelled to in 

terfere ; the bombardment of Alexandria followed, and the 
war terminated ina great battle at Tel-el-Kebir, where Arabi 
and his army were overwhelmed with great slaughter. Arabi 
fled to Cairo and surrendered to the English commandant at 
that point. He was tried, and condemned to death, 
but the sentence was commuted by the Khedive to perpetual 
exile from Egypt and its dependencies. He was banished to the 
and has lived there 
Our portrait is from a 





ARABI PASHA, THE FAMOUS EGYP 
TIAN REBEL, RECENTLY 
PARDONED. 


convicted, 


island of Ceylon, India, in apparent con 
tentment for the past eighteen years. 
photograph taken last summer. 

Henceforth the Fourth of 
cance to the Filipinos, as well as to the people of the United 
States. It has 
lected by the administra- 
tion as the most oppor- 
tune and auspicious time 
for the establishment of 
free government in the 


July will have a deep signifi- 


been se 


archipelago and for con 
ferring the blessings of 
civil and 
erty upon 
den and oppressed peo- 
ple. Judge William H. 
Taft, who has been desig 
nated as civil Governor, 
will remain at the head 
of the Philippine com- 
mission, which 
continued. This in it- 
self is a just reward for 
the credit with which 
this able lawyer has 
filled so many positions 
Judge Taft was born in Cincinnati September 15th, 
His father, Alphonso Taft, was Secretary of War and 
Attorney-General in Grant’s Cabinet. The son was graduated 
from Yale in 1878, standing second in a class of 120, with a fine 
reputation as an orator. Graduating from the Cincinnati Law 
School in 1880, he was at once admitted to the Bar, and a year 
later appointed assistant prosecutor for Hamilton County. In 
I8S82 President Arthur made him internal revenue collector for 
the First District of Ohio. In 1887, having resumed his law 
Foraker appointed him judge of the su 
to fill the vacancy resignation of 


religious lib 
a down-trod 


is to be 





JUDGE TAFT, FIRST CIVIL 
ERNOR OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


GOV- 


of trust. 


1857 


practice, 
perior 


Governor 


court caused by the 


Judge Harmon. He was later elected to succeed himself. Pres 
ident Harrison made him solicitor-general of the United States 
in 1890. He tried the important case relating to the Bebring 
Sea muddle, and received high praise from the Supreme Court 
justices. He resigned this place to become United States judge 
for the Sixth Federal Circuit, a place he beld until he went to 
the Philippines. It is probable that members of the Philippine 
commission will have charge of the different departments of 
the Philippine government, and that a high standard of integ 
rity in all the Americans appointed to office there will be in 
sisted on. 

Strong and safe leadership and the best of executive man 
agement are insured to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad by the 
recent election to the 
presidency of Mr. L. F. 
Loree, formerly fourth 
the 
Pennsylvania lines west 
of Pittsburg. Mr. 
his 


vice-president of 


Loree 


entered upon new 
duties June Ist. He is 
a native of Fulton City, 
and is 


forty-three 


only 
old 
He was graduated from 


Lilin« 1S, 
years 
Rutgers College — in 
1877, 


entered 


and immediately 
the 
the Pennsylvania com 


service of 
pany as an assistant 
in the engineer 
this 


corps 


From point he 





made his way upward 


steadily by dint of en 

MR. L. F. LOREK, THE NEW PRESI- orpetic faithful, and 
DENT OF THE BALTIMORE < . . 

AND OHIO. efficient service, From 

Photograph by Endean, Cleveland 1883 to ISS4 he was as 

sistant engineer of the 

Chicago division of the Pittsburg, Cincinnati and St. Louis 

Railroad. Returning to the Pennsylvania company, he was in 


1806 made general manager west of Pittsburg, and later fourth 
Now he 
der in the railroad service, 


vice-president, has reached the top round of the lad 

No subject discussed during the last session of the New York 
Legislature was of such interest to the people at large as the 
proposition to spend $26, 
000,000 for the 
ment of the State canals. 
The opposition to this 
this Assem 


prove 


measure in 
bly was led by Assembly 


man Jean La Rue Bur 


nett, of Ontario County, 
and to his persistence, 
vigor, and ability the de 


feat of the proposition 
was chiefly due. In this 
matter, as in others, Mr 
Burnett the 
course of an independ 


pursued 


conscien 
deter 
duty 


ent, upright, 


tious legislator, 
mined to do his 


whatever the cost might 





be to himself. He made 
HON, JEAN LA RUE BURNETT, LEADER 
OF THE ANTI-CANAL MEN IN THE 
NEW YORK LEGISLATURE. 


Photograph by Albany Art Union 


a vigorous fight against 
unrestricted Sunday 
opening, and his speech 
upon the Stranahan 
excise measure was notable for its eloquence and argumentative 
Burnett 


He is a lawyer by profession, a graduate of the 


power. Assemblyman has served three terms in the 
Legislature 
Republican campaigns, 


University of Michigan. In recent 


State and Presidential, he has rendered valuable service to his 
party on the stump, being known as one of the ablest and most 
convincing speakers in the field. Ontario County cannot do bet 
ter than to keep Mr 


It is by such representation that a district gains 


Burnett in the Legislature as long as he is 
willing to go 
in legislative power and prestige year after year 

It is unfortunate for Japan at 
that a recent turn in the political affairs of that country bas 
caused the resignation of 
the Cabine’ formed 
the Marquis Ito. A 
misfortune will it 


this particular juncture 


under 
much 
greater 
be if the report proves true 
that the Marquis Ito has 
only 


not resigned the pre 


but ‘ias retired 
from public office 
nently on account of ill 
health. Should the threat 
ened conflict between Rus 


miership, 
perma 


sia and Japan occur in the 
latter will 
sorely miss the wise and ex 


near future, the 


perienced leadership of the 
veteran soldier, statesman, 





and diplomat. The mar 

THE MARQUIS ITO, THE GREAT quis is one of the ablest and 

See en ee ost powerful men that 
HAS JUST RETIRED FROM most po i 

OFFICE Japan has ever produced, 


and a good match for any 
thing that Russia may bring against him. He is highly educat 
ed, progressive, and ambitious, and can be thoroughly trusted 
to do the right things in the right way for Japan. The mar 
apanese fleet dur 
1804, he fought 


quis made his name as high admiral of the J 
ing the war with China. On September 7th, 
the great battle when his flag-ship, the Mafsushimo, together 
with eleven ironclads and cruisers and five torpedo-boats, en 
gaged twelve Chinese cruisers and sank or destroyed four of 
them, disabling seven others. Before the war he was head of 
the Yokosha arsenal. These experiences are certain to stand 
him in good stead should his country again be plunged into war 


422882 


=Mr. John Kensit first loomed into public view a few years 
ago 


sensation in a church of the 
established order in London 
by rising up during the per- 
formance of the regular ser 
vices and making a loud and 
bitter against what 
he called the * 
that 
duced therein. 
nearly precipitated a riot, and 
it was found necessary to call 
in the police to quell the dis 
that date, 
Mr. Kensit has lost no oppor- 


when he created a great 


protest 
popish prac 
intro 
His conduct 


tices” had been 


turbance. Since 
tunity to promulgate his pe 
culiar views, and other violent 
scenes have resulted from his 
efforts 
break occurred at 


His most recent out 





the confir 
mation of Dr. Winnington- 
Ingram’s election to the See 
f London Mr 
jected to the new Bishop on the ground that the latter was an 


MR. JOHN KENSIT, THE NOTED 
ANTI-RITUALIST ~ x 
Kensit ob 


extreme ritualist and ‘‘ had made a number of promises which he 


has never even attempted to fulfill.”” This protest was, of course, 


ineffectual, but it is not expected that Mr. Kensit will discon- 


tinue his crusade against ‘‘the abominations of Romanism” on 


that account. He seems to cherish the notion that bis mission 
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MONSIGNOR FREDERICK Z. ROOKER, 
D.D., RECENTLY MADE PRIVATE 
CHAMBERLAIN TO POPE 
LEO XIII, 


that city, and afterward completed a course at Union College. 
Later be went to Rome and studied for the priesthood, was or 
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W hen Cardinal Satolli was 
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.ANOES GATHERING AT THE STATE CAMPING GROUND, GRINDSTONE ISLAND, 


OVERLOOKING EEL BAY. 


FOURTH-OF-JULY RECREATIONS ON THE PICTURESQUE ST. LAWRENCE, 


No MorE DELIGHTFUL SUMMER OUTING CAN BE Hap THAN THIs FAMOUS RESORT AFFORDS TO THE LOVERS OF CAMPING AND FISHING LIFE. 







A FISHING PARTY PREPARING THE MID-DAY DINNER. 
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HANLAN, THE COLUMBIA COACH, STARTING HIS ’VARSITY 
FROM THE FLOAT. 









CREW AWAY ON THE COLUMBIA FLOAT—THE FRESHMEN ARE HAVING AN ALTERATION MADE TO 
NO. 2’8 SEAT, WHILE HANLAN SENDS THE ’VARSITY FOUR AWAY. 
































PENN’S STURDY ’VARSITY EIGHT LEAVING THEIR BOAT 


AFTER A HARD ROW. 


STALWART CREWS IN TRAINING FOR THE INTERCOLLEGIATE REGATTA ON THE HUDSON. 
COLUMBIA AND PENNSYLVANIA OARSMEN PRACTICING THEIR FAVORITE STROKES THE Day BeFore THE Race.—Photographed for “ Leslie's Weekly” by Frank RB, Howard, 








“ANDY” AND ‘‘ BILL,” PENN’S MASCOTS, PUSHING THE ’VARSITY BOAT AWAY 
FOR FINAL PRACTICE. 
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The Fourth of the Fighting Fifth. 


By MORRIS WADE 


‘I say, boys, let’s cellybrate! Let’s be patterotic! Let's 
fling Old Glory out to the breez Let's plant the good old stars 
ind stripes on top of Old Baldy Hooray fer the day we licked 
the British! Hooray fer the day we dumped the tea into Bos 
ton Harbor Hooray fer 

Missouri Bill’s noisy overflow of patriotism came to a sudden 
termination, owing to the fact that he had stepped from a little 
platform in front of the Astor House and now lay sprawling on 
his back, more or less bruised by the stones that lay in the nar 
row road in front of the platform. But even as he lay there 
with the jeering laughter of the bystanders ringing in his ears, 
Bill tore off bis old slouch hat, waved itin the air, and shouted 

Hooray fer Old Glory ! 

The fact that Bill was undeniably in a condition described by 


Let's cellybrate, fellers!” 


the boys of the camp as having ‘too much in,” did not keep bis 
words from making an impression on those who heard him, A 
spark of patriotism was kindled in the breast of more than one of 
the ten or twelve men lounging around the door of the Astor 
House, which, having four rooms with a loft overhead, and sport- 
ing a table-cloth on Sundays and holidays, was, us the boys of 
the camp said, ‘ the only real first-class hotel in the place,” 

The place was a mining camp named Independence, far up the 
guich between towering mountain walls, There were not more 
than forty or fifty cabins and slab shanties in the camp, but in 
the near-by gulches and on the mountain slopes were other cabins 
and a few tents in which the hardy prospectors lived while they 
dug and blasted and bored for the ore veins that still eluded most 
of them. But the month was June, and June inthe Rocky Mount 
ains is nota time for depression of spirits even under the stress 
and strain of an empty purse and disappointed hopes. There was 
mental exaltation and a call to cheerfulness in the unfailing sun 
shine and in the buoyant air. The penniless prospectors who 
went forth to the hills and the gulches in the morning with their 
picks on their shoulders had ever before them the porsibility of 
striking it rich before night. There was a fascinating flavor in 
this game of chance that kept up the spirits of the men, and 
when the day’s work had come to naught they went back to 
their little cabin homes hoping for better luck on the morrow 

It was Saturday afternoon in Independence, and the miners 
were beginning to come in from the outlying cabins for their 
weekly supplies and for their mail, There would be no end of 
hilarity in the little camp before the day was done, and it was 
a good time for Missouri Bill to propose something that prom 
ised merriment on the approaching Fourth of July 

‘* Bill is level-headed, if he is kind o’ shaky on his feet just 
at present,” said Big Andy Masterson, ‘ He’s got the right 
idee about it bein’ our duty to show respect to good old Inde 
pendence Day. We ought to git up a jemboree of some sort 
and show our patterotism, and incidentally have more fun 
than we had last week at Dad Simpson’s funeral! A camp 
named Independence ought to do something out of the common 
to cellybrate the day it’s named for. If any one in this crowd 
has any of the commodity they call brains let him git to work 
an’ think up some approperate way of givin’ Old Glory a 
Fourth-o’-July send-off | What do you say, boys ?” 

‘Pm agreed,” said Dock Tandy. ‘* But if we do anything, 
let it be something wuth while. Let’s make old Hilarity Gulch 
ring an’ smell of gunpowder an’ ‘ patterotism,’ as you call it, 
from one end to the other.” 

‘*T fitat the battle o’ Bull Run, an’ | like to see flags flyin’ 
an’ smell gunpowder, an’ hear good old * Yankee Doodle’ an’ 
the ‘ Star-spangled Banner’ jerked out by a band ev’ry Fourth 
o’ July,” said old Pap Piper, ‘* I belonged to the good old Fight 
in’ Fifth Rigimint, an’ old Dan Tripp, up in Stray Horse Gulch, 
marched side by side with me in that same rigimint all through 
the war. You could count on old Dan bein’ on hand at the 
cellybration. An’ Dad Tucker, who is diggin’ away an’ blow- 
in’ in allof his pension money in the Captain Wiley claim, a 
few miles up the gulch, be was our standard-bearer, an’ if we 
git up a cellybration here in old Independence we ort to have 
Dad Tucker carry the flag, an’ it couldn’t be no sort of an 
affair if we didn’t have a percession or a perade of some sort. 
Mebbe you didn’t know that Dad calls his claim the Captain 
Wiley because that was the name of the captain of the Fightin’ 
Fifth Rigimint that we belonged to. Ab Hixon, over in Pov- 
erty Gulch, he belonged to the rigimint along with the rest of 
us. Kind o’ curious that us four fellers that marched side by 
side so many years ago should all be out here now, years an’ 
years after the war. Fer as I know, we are all that’s left of the 
Fightin’ Fifth.” 

‘*T reckon the final victory of the Union troops was moctly 
due to the work of the Fightin’ Fifth, wa’n’t it ? asked Tobe 
Hodge. 

‘* No doubt of it,” retorted Pap Piper. “ It was our fightin’ 
that settled things. I kin tell you that there wa’n’t a braver 
or a better man in the uniform of the blue than Cap Wiley, 
the captain of the Fightin’ Fifth. He was white, Cap Wiley 
was, an’ where he led we follered. He was one o’ the brave 
fellers that the world never heard anything about, an’ there 
were lots of that sort. They didn’t go into the war for no 
worldly honor and glory. It was jes’ plain duty with ’em, an’ 
they never cared if the world didn’t know anything about how 
well they fit, an’ how true they was to the flag. Cap Wiley 
was that sort. Lord bless bim !” 

‘*T tell you, boys !” exclaimed Dock Tandy. ‘ Let’s git this 
here remnant of the Fightin’ Fifth together an’ have ’em the 
special feature of our Fourth-o’-July blow-out! Is your Cap- 
tain Wiley anywhere in these parts ?” 

‘* He ain’t nowhere in this earth that I know of,” replied 
Pap. ‘‘lain’t ever heerd of him since | come out bere in ‘six- 
ty-nine. I reckon he has j’ined the great majority. He de- 
serves the best they’ve got over there if that is where he is.” 

‘* Well, I say for us to gather together what we can of the 
Fightin’ Fifth an’ have’em at the head of the perade on the 
Fourth. The idee of a cellybration grows fast on me. Why 
ran’t we git the band to come over here from Crystal City ?” 


‘You do that an’ have ’em toot out ‘ Marchin’ Through 
Georgia’ an’ ‘ Battle-cry o’ Freedom,’ an’ some more o’ them 
good old war-tunes, an’ I'll put up a twenty-dollar gold-piece 
towards the expense of it,” said Pap Piper. 

‘* How the plot thickens !” exclaimed Dock. ‘‘ Next thing 
you know we'll git up gall enough to ask the President of the 
United States to come an’ orate for us, an’ we'll be thinkin’ of 
stringin’ a halo of ’lectric lights clear ’round the summit of Old 
Baldy, an’ have a’lectric founting spurtin’ out at the top in 
the way of ap illumination.” 

‘* Aim high, Dock ; aim high,” said Pap. ‘‘ We don’t want 
the fust cellybration Independence ever bad to be a little four- 


by-five affair! If Bill, here, wa’n’t too befuddled with pizen 
rum he'd say that bis idee was to have a big affair ; wouldn’t 
you, Bill?” 

sil] had managed to rise to a sitting position, but he 
sprawled on the ground when hetried to wave his hat and say : 

‘Rah fer Ole Glory !” 

‘IT tell you what let’s do!” exclaimed Dock witb a fresh 
outburst of enthusiasm and a second and sudden brilliancy of 
thought. © Let’: plant Old Glory away up there on the top of 
Old Baldy mountain! Let’s fling the glorious old stars and 
stripes to the breeze from the summit of the highest mountain 
in this range 

‘* Hooray !” yelled Pap Piper, waving bis limp hat around 
his head and smiting his thigh in further approval of Dock’s 


suggestion. ‘ Dock’s got the right idee! Let’s send down to 
Denver an’ git the biggest and purtiest flag we kin buy, an’ 
have the dandiest old Fourth-o’-July flag-raisin’ ever heerd of 
in these parts! I bet you that there ain't another mountain peak 
in this range half as high as Baldy that will float the stars an’ 
stripes on the Fourth. You air aimin’ bigh, aint you, Dock ¢” 

** Something like twelve thousand feet or so,” replied Dock. 

“Tell be a mighty stiff pull from here to the summit of Old 
Baldy,” said Jim Phillips as he glanced up to the summit of 
the splendid old mountain outlined clear and sharp against the 
blue sky. 

‘The tougher the pull the more patterotism it will take to git 
there,” replied Dock. ‘If we leave the camp at nine in the 
morning we kin make the summit by noon, an’ have three 
hours or so for the cellybration before we have to come down. 
Let’s app’int a committee right here to work up the thing.” 

“T move that Dock be chairman of that committee,” said 
Jim. 

** Second the motion !” shouted old Pap, and then he added, 
‘Allin favor of that motion make a break for the Red Light 
saloon, where I will put up the drinks for the crowd 1” 

The motion was carried unanimously, even the prostrate 
Missouri Bill managing to struggle to his feet and follow his 
comrades with uncertain step, 

The enthusiasm and the merriment of the crowd increased as 
the day wore on, and old Pap was right when he said to Dock, 
at the close of the day : 

“The thing is going to be a howling success, Dock, if it is 
worked up right.” 

“It's yot to be worked up right, old man, You reckon [Il 
let it be a fizzle when I’m cheerman of the committee? [I’m 
goin’ to put the thing through in good shape or know the reason 
why.” 

* That’s right.” 

‘You take it on yourself to notify what’s left of the Fightin’ 
Fifth that they will be wanted here on the Fourth.” 

‘*Who’s goin’ to read the Declaration ¢ It won’t be no kind 
of a Fourth-o’-July cellybration with the Declaration left out, 
Most ginerally it is read by a lady.” 

** Kin you put your finger on the lady in this camp that you 
think would want to hoof it up to the top of Old Baldy an’ read 
the Declaration after she got there ¢ She wouldn’t have breath 
enough left to even say, ‘ When in the course of human events.’ ” 

Pap agreed to this, and Dock agreed with Pap when he said ; 

‘“*T reckon some of the boys will have to spout the good old 
Declaration,” 

Dock was just the person to create and foster an interest in 
the proposed celebration. Dock was popular. He was a happy- 
go-lucky, devil-may-care sort of a fellow, in whom one often 
finds a singular combination of degenerate and lovable traits. 
Generous to the last degree, he was usually penniless. One of 
his boon companions did him no injustice when he said that 
Dock was “ moral in spots.” These spots were not so numerous 
nor so large as they should have been, but the fact remained 
that Dock was the most popular man in the camp, Pap voiced 
the general sentiment when he said : 

‘* Anything that Dock takes hold of has got to go.” 

Dock had no intention of allowing his reputation to suffer 
by permitting a‘ slump ” of any kind in the forthcoming Fourth- 
of-July celebration. His fertile imagination evolved various 
schemes for making a success of the affair he had undertaken. 
From the first he decided that the little remnant of the Fight 
ing Fifth should have a prominent part in the celebration. 

The idea of unfurling a flag on the summit of Old Baldy 
pleased Dock, who was not lacking in real patriotism. 

“Tf we can get the band to do it,” he said, ‘* we will have 
‘em go up there with their instruments an’ play some good old 
patterotic airs on the summit of Baldy, an’ we'll whoop our 
selves hoarse cheering Old Glory, Uncle Sam, and things in 
general.” 

The four surviving members of the Fighting Fifth were 
found, and they approved heartily of the celebration. It was 
arranged that they should march at the head of the procession 
that was to parade up and down the one narrow, rocky, and 
crooked street, on either side of which the cabins and tents in 
Independence were situated. The band from Crystal City 
agreed to be present, and Dad Tucker, the whilom standard- 
bearer of the Fighting Fifth, was to bear aloft the beautiful 
flag that was to come up from Denver and be borne still higher 
and wave in the breeze on the summit of Old Baldy. 


Never before had there been so many men in Independence 
as on the morning of the Fourth. They put aside their picks 
and shovels and came down from tbe mountain-slopes and up 
from the narrow gulches for a day of revelry. 

The proprietor of the one store in the camp had sent to Denver 
for asupply of fire-crackers of the “ giant” variety, and, poor as 
most of the men were, Dock had not found it difficult to secure 
money for a great box of fireworks to be displayed on the mount 
ain slope back of the camp in the evening. There was to be a 
shooting-match, a banquet at the Astor House, and ‘ slathers 
an’ gobs of fun,” as Dock elegantly expressed it. 

The procession formed in front of the Astor House at nine 
o'clock. It was headed by the band of nine pieces, and then came 
the four veterans of the Fighting Fifth, with Dad Tucker march 
ing a little in advanee of his comrades, proudly bearing the col 
ors he had borne so bravely in the days when it meant much to 
carry bis country’s flag in the face of the foe. Some one had 
found an old blue army overcoat for Dad to wear, and each of 
the four veterans had a little flag floating from his cap. All of 
them were long past their youth, but they forced themselves to 
stand erect and they strode along with martial tread amid the 
deafening cheers of the crowd, Dock had finally decided that 
the procession should consist of no one but the band and the 
Fighting Fifth. 

“The rest of us can whoop an’ yell, but we’ll call the cellybra- 
tion the Fourth of the Fightin’ Fifth, an’ they shall have things 
their own way in the procession,” 

Up and dowr the narrow street the little procession marched 
with the band playing martial airs and the beautiful flag waving 
in the sunshine. The patriotism of some of the men ran mount 
ain high at the sight, and their pulses quickened at the sound 
of the music, Some of them were hoarse by tke time they were 
ready to begin the ascentof Old Baldy. Every man in the camp 
started to make the ascent of the mountain. 

“T tell ye, it takes me right back to the old days when we 
marched together in dead earnest,” said Dad Tucker to old Dan 
Tripp, as they toiled up the mountain trail side by side. ‘* You 
ain’t ever forgot Cap Wiley, have you, Dan ?” 

‘* When I forgit him I will have forgotten everything else ir 
this world, Dad. No one could ever know our old captain as 
we knew him and ever forgit him —Lord bless bim '” 

“Amen! I'd go a long ways to see him if he is on top of the 
earth. [ wouldn’t be s’prised if us four are all there is left of the 
whole Fightin’ Fifth.” 

Up the long line of men went over the winding trail. Old as 
they were, the four veterans of the Fighting Fifth kept well 
ahead of the other men. They had had long experie: 
mountain-climbing, and they knew how to make the ax 
easier than some of the much younger men behind them. They 
kept close together as they climbed, and all of their talk was 
reminiscent, 

They recalled scenes and incidents belonging to the war-time 
days of the Fighting Fifth, and the bond that had long bound 
them together grew closer as they dwelt on those bygone days. 

They had gone two-thirds of the way up the trail and had 
almost reached a point beyond which only men on foot could 
go. Upto that time they had climbed up over the trail used 
by the stage and by freighters in going over the range of which 
Old Baldy was a part. 

‘* Ain’t so very much travel over the trail nowadays,” said 
Dad, as they rounded an abrupt curve. 

‘* There’s some one comin’ over the trail now,” said Dan 
Tripp. ‘* Aw’ a sorry-lookin’ outfit it is. What a bag-o’- ones 
that old horse is! How in time did be ever make it up this far 
with even that light wagon behind him? An’ who is that driv 
in’¢ A girl, by Jacks! Well, if that ain’t the queerest-look 
in’ turnout I have seen in one while! What in time does 
there ! if the old hoss ain’t collapsed. Come, boys, let’s lend a 
hand, for I don’t reckon the critter kin git up by himself,’ 

The four veterans hurried forward. The driver, a young 
woman of perhaps twenty-five, had climbed down from the 
seat of the wagon and was standing beside the prostrate old 
horse, with the tears trickling down her cheeks. She was a 
delicate-looking, pretty girl, but her face had a careworn look, 
and she was biting her lips as if to repress her sobs, 

‘Hoss has kind o’ give out, ain’t he ”’ said Dan Tripp. 
* But we'll git him upall right. Don’t feel too bad about it. 
I guess we'll have to unhitch him from the wagon to git him 
up. Here, boys ; let’s see if we kin git him on his feet.” 

Dan took the horse by the bits and lifted his head. The poor 
beast did not open his eyes, and Dan suddenly let the horse’s 
head fall to the ground, saying as he did so : 

‘‘The pore critter is gone, by Jacks! Too bad, But don’t 
you cry, miss. We'll git the wagon down to camp some way. 
A lot o’ miner boys ain’t the fellows to refuse to help any one 
in distress. There'll be more’n two hundred men along here in 
a few minutes, an’ any an’ all of ’em will befriend you. Ain't 
travelin’ alone, are you ?” 

‘*No; my father is in the wagon. He's been sick for some 
weeks with mountain fever. I’m just trying to get him over 
the range and down to a lower altitude. I don’t know what to 
do now.” 

‘*What’s the trouble now, Mattie ’’ called out a weak voice 
from under the wagon cover, 

Dad Tucker stepped to the end of the wagon, looked in under 
the dirty white cover, and said : 

‘Your horse has played out, but we'll get you along all 
right. Feelin’ purty slim, hey ?” 

The man raised himself to his elbow on the straw mattress 
on which he lay in the bottom of the wagon. Dad stared at 
him for a moment ; then he gave a joyous shout, and said : 

‘Why, Cap! If you ain’t Captain Wiley of the old Fightin’ 
Fifth I miss my guess !” 

‘*That’s just who I am, and you are—are—I know you now, 
you are Dave Tucker, the standard - bearer of the Fighting 
Fifth! Why, Dave !” 

The other veterans had crowded around the end of the 
wagon, and old Pap suddenly waved his hat three times around 
his head and shouted, jubilantly: 

‘It’s Captain Wiley! Hooray for Cap, of the Fightin’ 
Fifth! Give us your hand, old man !” 

Tbe other men now came around the curve, and in a few 
minutes the old wagon was surrounded by men eager to know 
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what old Pap meant by his wild shouts. Pap jumped up on a 
rock and explained the situation. 

‘** It’s our old captain who is in that wagon—Lord bless him! 
Three cheers an’ a tiger for the captain of the Fightin’ Fifth!” 

The men cheered lustily. The captain came to the end of 
the wagon and climbed up to the wagon-seat. He was a tall, 
thin, gray bearded man, with furrowed cheeks, but with dark 
eyes of wonderful brightness. 

‘*Thank you, boys,” he said w',en the cheering had died 
away. Then his eyes rested lovingly on the beautiful flag that 
Dad had unfurled to the breeze, and he said, ‘‘ ’'d rather bear 
you give three cheers for the flag.” 

The men cheered even more lustily than before while Dad 
waved the flag aloft. Then the band began to play ‘ The 


) 


Star-spangled Banner” while Dad continued to wave the flag 
directly over the head of the captain. 

** Now, I'll tell you how we happen to be away up here on the 
slope of Old Baldy with a band and a flag,” said Pap. ‘* You 
know that it’s the glorious old Fourth, an’ patterotism swept 
the camp by storm. So we are on our way up there to the top 
of Old Baldy to plant the flag there an’ do a little celebratin’, 
an’ | reckon we'll have to go on an’ do it. But we'll draw your 
wagon right around the curve a little ways, an’ you can see 
from there all that’s goin’ on up on Old Baldy. Then when 
the celebration is over up there we'll come down aw’ hitch our 
selves to your wagon an’ draw you down to the camp an’ where 
my cabin is yours for jest as long as you will do me the honor 
of stayin’ in it. Wisht you could go on up to the top of the 
mountain with us, but IL reckon you can’t. We're goin’ to have 
a little speechifyin’ up there an’ we éalculated on some one 
readin’ the good old Declaration, but none of the boys would 
undertake it because they didn’t think they could do it jestice.” 

‘* My little girl bere can do it justice,” said the captain. 
‘She recited it at a Fourth of July celebration back in Ohio 
two years ago, and she remembers every word of it.” 


** Hooray shouted Dad Tucker. ‘Give us the good old 


Declaration, won’t you, Miss Wiley ?”’ 

The captain’s daughter stood on the wagon seat and recited 
the Declaration in a way that caused the men to burst into pro 
longed yells of applause at its close. Then the men removed 
the dead horse from the wagon and pulled the vehicle around 
the curve to a point from which its occupants could command a 
fine view of the summit of Old Baldy. Then the men went on 
their way up the mountain, and within an hour the captain and 
his daughter saw the flag floating high above them on the sum 
mit, on which there were still patches of snow lying. They 
could hear the wild shouts of the men far above them, and like 
a faraway melody there came to them the strains of ‘* My 
Country ‘tis of Thee” and ‘*The Bonny Blue Flag.” There 
were tears in the dark eyes of the captain as be listened to the 
far-away music and heard the jubilant shouts of the boys of the 
Fighting Fifth. 

‘* Destinv plays strange freaks with the affairs of men,” said 
the captain to bis daughter, as they watched the flag and lis 
tened to the strains of martial music floating down to them 
from the heights above. ‘* How strange it is that all that are 
left of the Fighting Fifth should have met, after all these years, 
away up here on the mountain-slopes! They were brave men 
and true, all of them. That rough, grizzled old Dave Tucker 
was a slim young gallant when he was my standard-bearer in 
those long-ago days of war and woe, I had never seen your 
mother then. Life was full of hopes and of harmonies, and 
many of my fair dreams were realized. But now I am old and 
poor and a sort of wayfarer, broken in health, but the loyalty 
and kindly affection of my old comrades has cheered me up 
wonderfully.” 

He was cheered still more when the noisy, rollicking men 
came down from the mountain and the four men of the Fight 
ing Fifth took the place of the poor old horse in the shafts of 
the wagon and drew it down to the camp. 

** An’ so you drifted out bere along with the rest of us, did 
you ¢’ said Dad Tucker, as the captain lay on a couch of bear 
skins before the fire on the bearth in Dad’s cabin, for the night 
was chilly. ‘* Well, here you are to stay as long as you will, 
and when you feel that you must go on, us boys of the Fight 
in’ Fifth will ’tend to all the little preliminaries of your going 
on, such as providing stage- an’ car-tickets, an’ all that. An 
one or more of us will go down to Denver with you an’ send 
you back to your old Obio home in good shape, Pap an’ me 
are well fixed if we do live like heathen out here in the mount 
ains, an’ there ain’t no way we'd enjoy spendin’ some of our 
boodle any better than for the comfort of the old captain of 
the Fightin’ Fifth. Pap an’ the other boys of the Fifth will be 
up here pretty soon, an’ we'll set here an’ watch the fireworks 
in the camp below while we talk over our old army days. Aw’ 
if Miss Mattie will do it, we’ll have the Declaration recited 
once more. It makes a feller’s patterotism flare up to hear it, 
an’ patterotism is something that can’t flare up none too often 
in the buzzum of any man who loves his native land an’ the 
flag that floats above it. 
flag out up there on Old Baldy, but I’m glad we planted it there 


The wind will soon rip an’ whip that 


just the same. There comes Pap Piper an’ the other boys of 
the Fightin’ Fifth up the trail.” 

Dad stepped fromthe doorway of his cabin and looked down 
into the gulch where the forlorn little camp lay in the twilight 
shadows. The red rim of the setting sun could be seen behind 
Old Baldy, and the flag could be faintly seen in the sunset glow 
A final and mighty wave of enthusiasm and loyalty swept over 
the grizzled old standard-bearer and he waved his old hatin the 
air while he shouted, stridently: 

** Hooray fer the old flag! Hooray fer our land of liberty! 
Hooray fer Captain Wiley! Hooray ter the Fightin’ Fifth!” 

The three old men climbing the trail gave quick and eager re 
sponse, and the dark gulch below was filled with echoes as the 
men shouted, lustily : 

*“*Hooray! Hooray! for the Fightin’ Fifth!” 


College Rowing of To-day. 


» 


Continued from page 2.) 


was never going to let go. All of a sudden, just after one of 
his spurts, [ saw him lurch forward and fall on his oars. The 


race was over ; I paddled across the line. Trickett’s was the 


strenuous method of training; mine was the free and easy 
He had more strength than I, but not as much endurance 

In training the Columbia boys I exercise only general super 
vision over their diet. I let them eat all the plain food and 
drink all the water they want. And when they come in from 
a spin on the river they all take a plunge off the float, stream 
ing with perspiration as they are. ‘‘ Why, Mr. Hanlan,” I am 
asked, ‘‘is it not very injurious for the boys to go into the 
water when they are so heated?” ‘‘ Not at all,” I answer. 
‘*My experience has been that if a person’s health is sound, 
with skin in good working order, the plunge, which closes the 
pores, conserves strength and weight.” I have also often been 
asked if the great exhaustion some of the boys show after a 
race does not mean a severe and barmful strain upon the heart 
Twenty-five years ago this was true, since then the power in 
rowing was put forth chiefly from the upper part of the body. 
But now every muscle, from those of the feet and ankles to the 
tendons of the neck, does its part, and nowhere is there undue 
strain. The boys recover in a few seconds from their efforts, 
and there are no permanent effects. 

We owe this great improvement to the introduction of slid- 
ing seats and to the change of racing stroke from the short and 
jerky pull on the oars to the long and comparatively slow, 
sweeping motion which is now used by all of the leading univer 
sity crews, This latter stroke not only involves less strain on 
the oarsman, but also results in greater speed and rhythm in the 
rowing. The work of an * eight” is more smooth and uniform 
than it used to be. In spurring on their men coxswains in 
former days would often callout: ‘‘ Now then, lift her, boys !” 

I will not let my crews do any lifting. What goes up 
must come down, you know. The boat that is lifted out of 
the water must sink back, with the result of waste of strength 
and loss of headway due to the up-and-down motion. This 
kind of rowing has the same effect on a shell that a puffy wind 
and choppy sea has on a sailing-yacht. A boat can make her 
greatest speed only when she is traveling evenly on her water 
line. These common-sense ideas as to rowing and training are 
what enabled me to win my success as an oarsman. They are 
now generally accepted, The strokes are practically the same 
in all the big university crews, and thus the victory nowadays 
depends chiefly upon the physical qualities and condition of the 
men, 

This is why the race last year at Poughkeepsie was won by 
those big, strong fellows from the University of Wisconsin, and 
why they are the favorites in the coming race. My own boys 
are a little light, averaging about 166 pounds, An average 
weight of about 172 is what I like best. Yet I venture to pre 
dict that the Columbia crew will be among the first three at 
the finish on July 3d. Next year we will do even better. I 
am confident that the crew that wins then will have to cover 
the four miles in less than nineteen minutes. 

Pennsylvania is supposed to have the star crew this year, but 
they will not win at Henley. The reason is that the boys won’t 
be at their best. The Henley air is damp and heavy, and tends 
to make a man who is not acclimated feel dull and *‘ logy.” I 
know from experience. Another condition favorable to the 
Henley crew is the fact that they are mature men, instead of 
boys of twenty or twenty-one, and have been rowing over the 
Henley course for years, They have reached the period of 
their greatest rowing ability, which, speaking generally, is be 
tween the ages of twenty-four and twenty-eight. But the chief 
factor in international rowing-races is, after all, climate and 
familiarity with the course. If the Henley crew came over 
here and rowed our boys in our waters, the Englishmen would 
be beaten to a certainty. 

Speaking of age in connection with rowing, an oarsman’s 
prime usually lasts about ten years. Very few are as good 
after thirty as they were five years before. The cause of this is 
the natural ebbing of the vitality of youth, and not any strain 
due to rowing races. This is indicated by the fact that I and 
other veteran oarsmen who have not over-trained are as sound 
asa dollar. Our health is much better than the average. Se 
vere training is undoubtedly injurious, since it keys the body 
up into an unnatural condition from which there is a reaction 
But in college rowing under a sensible trainer the exercise in 
the purest of air, the knowledge of the needs of their bodies, 
and the habits of abstinence which the boys acquire, give them 
a store of health and vitality that lasts for years 
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Singing ‘‘A Hot Time’’ in Peking. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 

PEKING, May 23d, 1901.—It was a lucky accident that the 
architect of Peking built the great Temple of Heaven and the 
Temple of Agriculture in large grounds on what might be 
called each side of a huge “street.” It was not less lucky that 
in the course of bistory, when Peking was occupied by the al 
lies, these great places being eminently suitable for military 
camps, it should happen that America pitched her tents in one 
and England ip the other. At first the officers called on the 
‘fellows across the way” in a more or less formal fashion. 
3ut that soon broke down and it has been as one great camp, 
and another strong link has been formed in the chain of friend 
ship that should bind the two countries. In the American 
officers’ club many nights have been spent in memorable 
‘‘smokers.” Endless little dinners and stray guests have 
brought contingents to either camp. Thus personal ties have 
sprung up and friendships been formed which will end with life 
only. It has not been among the officers alone, but where the 
British troops were Englishmen or Australians the American 
enlisted man has found friends. They have played foot-ball to- 
gether, watched each other’s games, and in the camps they have 
had their little sprees, and each has pleasant memories to take 
away of the other. 

It is a significant fact that in spite of America’s traditional 
friendship for France, and the dilettante appreciation of French 
methods in art, amusement, and even wickedness, which marks 
a class in American great cities, vet the plain American is im- 


mediately antagonized by ‘ Johnny Crapaud,” and in return he 


- 


talks of the latter as a ‘‘ frog-eating Frenchman” with as much 
vehemence as the most insular son of John Bull. The Australian 
is less to be wondered at, having an anti-French feeding-bottle 
from babyhood. It is significant, too, that when the French 
soldiers were rioting and unpleasant things were occurring daily 
in Tien-Tsin, the American, English, and Australian ‘‘ Tommies” 
quietly concocted a scheme to go down to the French concession 
of that city and ‘‘clean up” the French. They meant it, and 
would have done it, too, in short order, if—luckily for the peace 
of nations—some American officers had not found it out and 
stopped it in time. 

When the British officers realized that the Americans were 
really ‘‘ going away,” out of the goodness of their hearts they de- 
termined to give a big evening to remember and to “ take them 
allin.” The big Temple Theatre with its electric-lighted stage, 
where the song was sung which upset the British colonial secre- 
tary, was again opened up. A bar, with dusky native waiters in 
their white dress and pugyarees supplied the groups gathered 
around every little table, while the officers of both countries did 
turns” in regular vaudeville style behind the foot-lights. Gen- 
eral Chaffee sat with General Gaselee and General Barrow on 
the raised platform which did duty for the private box. There 
is a song, known to everybody who has seen much of the army in 
the Philippines, that represents a distinguished major-general 
who at one time had something to do with governing the islands 
as inquiring at the end of each stanza, ‘ For I'd like to know who’s 
the boss of the show ; An angli- 
cized version of the song, sung by Lieutenant Stamford, hit 
off the situation in China and caused the generals to smile by 
asking, ‘‘ For I’d like to know who’s the boss of this show ; is it 
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is it me or Emilio Aguinaldo,” 


the ministers, the generals, or the Chino 

General Gaselee made a straightforward speech without any 
flowery expressions, in which he declared bis regard for Gen 
eral Chaffee as a friend, stated how well they had pulled to- 
gether, and expressed the pleasure it had become to see the 
spontaneous friendliness which had sprung up between the offi 
cers of the two commands, and his regret that he and his offi 
cers were to lose so many good friends. He called upon the 
assembly to give three cheers for General Chaffee, which was 
done with a will, his health was drunk, and then the old temple 
rumbled in its roof with the sound of “ For he’s a jolly good 
fellow.” General Chaffee made a graceful reply and expressed 
in strong terms his belief not only that England and America 
should be friends, but that they were friends and would remain 
so. He said: ‘ Politicians may talk, ministers may talk, kings 
may talk, Presidents may talk, but, gentlemen, it will be all 
talk.” Then the Americans cheered the British, first the three 
generals present, and then all the officers and their friends. 

There is one American tune that is bound to go all over 
India, back to England, and even to Australia, as it bas taken 
the British contingent by storm. When the Ninth Infantry 
band began to play ‘‘ A Hot Time in the Old Town ” everybody 
was on his feet in a second, wild dances were indulged in, and 
the band had to play it at least five times, and then again later 
in the evening. From the very first it ‘caught on” with the 
British, and now it has reached something of that power with 
which the famous * Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay” rolled round the 
earth, Some of the wild marches under the two flags, the bar- 
ring of doors to keep the guests a little longer, the scream 
ingly funny imitation of the German * goose-step” salute to 
their officers, performed by a squad made up of American and 
British officers, and a score of other events that made the time 
pass swiftly in the * wee sma’ hours,” one dare only hint at, for 
be it understood there are other nations who would like to 
know what ‘‘ happened,” and what it ‘* meant.” Gentlemen, 
let me inform you officially that it meant nothing, only a little 
affair among friends—a sort of family party 

SYDNEY ADAMSON, 


Charity Developed by the Press. 


It is a fact worthy of note that the full extent of the awful 
disaster which recently befell the city of Jacksonville, Fla., was 
not realized by the country at large until LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
and other illustrated publications brought the subject before the 
In a letter to the editor of LESLIz’s WEEKLY from 
a newspaper inan in Jacksonville the latter says: *‘ 1 am sure 
that the people of Jacksonville appreciate the services you have 


public eye 


done the sufferers in giving ample space to fully illustrate 
the fire, as it gave to the country an interpretation of the mag- 
nitude of the disaster that no sort of verbal description was ad- 
equate to convey.” Here is the point precisely. More and 
more is the truth being recognized that the illustrative method 
is the most effective and successful method of impressing facts 
upon the minds of men. For this reason object -teaching ts 
being resorted to wherever possible in the instruction of the 
young. The present tendency in education is all this way. As 
a general truth it may be affirmed that one timely, forcible, 
and expressive illustration is worth more than ten times the 
same amount of space devoted to descriptive text 


A Stimulant. 


AND A SoRRY FRIEND TO SOME SYSTEMS. 


‘‘ COFFEE acts as a stimulant to me. I can for a time accom- 
plish considerable more work, but then I am dull, spiritiess, 
nervous, weak and irritable. Coffee acts like a slow poison on 
my father, giving him inward pains and a feeling of being gen- 
erally upset. Continued use always used to’ make him ill. 

‘*He used to be very fond of the beverage and was in the 
habit of drinking it two mornings, say, then skipping a few 
days, and taking it two mornings again. If he took it the 
third morning, he was invariubly sick. It is two years now 
since we had the first package of Postum 
it ever since, to our very great benefit 

“* A lady friend who is the wife of a prominent clergyman in 
New Haven (whose name Iam not at liberty to give), wasa com 


We have been using 


plete nervous wreck from the use of coffee. Abouta year ago 
she began the use of Postum, and continued in it. Six weeks 
after starting she had lost all her former nervousness, had grown 
plump in the face, and her health ‘better than it had been for 
years. She is a splendid walking advertisement, and is most 
enthusiastic in the praise of Postum, telling all of her callers 
of its merits, and urging them to try it.” Kate Austen, Ham- 
den, Conn. 
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A BEAUTIFUL DAY AT SHEVENINGEN BEACH, THE HAGUE. 
Miss Mary Leighton, London, England 





A THROW AT THE AFRICAN DODGER, AT SEA GIRT, N. J. 


A FAVORITE SUMMER PASTIyE—GATI 
Louis B. Hart, Buffalo, N. ¥ ‘. 


- Baer, Buffalo, 




















UNCONSCIOUS OF THE CAMERA—TAKEN ON THE LAKE SHORE 
AT SOUTH HAVEN, MICH.—Arthur Ek. Mooney, St. Louis, 
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A SNAP-SHOT FROM THE MAST-HEAD, 
J. T. Stewart, 2d, Council Bluffs, lowa, 





A FOURTH-OF-JULY CROWD IN ATLANTIC CITY, WHERE 100,000 Persons 
Photograph, Copyrighted, by". H. Gre 












































WAITING FOR THE HORSES. 
hk. D, von Nieda, Ephrata, Penn, 


(THE PRIZE-WINNER.) arte 
Ellis C. FrehoW@en, Nev 


MIDSUMMER REST AND RECREATION F 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS SURRUUNDING THE CENTRE PICTURE ARE ALL ENTERED IN OUR AMATECK sp. 


A CANOE MEET ON THE CHARLES RIVER, NEAR BOSTON. 
Howard P. Know, Boston. 


E’S WEEKLY. 





























‘MMER PASTIMy GATHERING WATER-LILIES. RETURNING FROM A SURF-RIDE AT WAIKIKI BEACH, OAHU, H. I. 
C. L. Baer, Buffalo, N. Y. W. 7. Monsarrat, Honolulu. 


LITTLE FISHERMEN ENJOYING A RESTFUL FOURTH, 
kK. C. Reynolds, Haverstraw, N. Y. 
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COOLING OFF ON A HOT DAY. 
Ray EB. Becker, Fenton, Mich. 

















i. 
THERE 100,000 PrRsoNs ENJOY THE COOLING SURF- BATHING AT ONE TIME. 


pyrighted, by @. H. Graves, Philadelphia. 

















THREE ON BASES AND TWO OUT! 
Joseph Carter, Vancouver, Wash 
































WINNER.) ae CUP-DEFENDERS. A LITTLE OUTING IN CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK. 
cllis C. Frame New York Oliver H. Packard, New York. 


EATION FOR THE SWELTERING MASSES. 


our AMATECK SPECIAL “SUMMER RESORT RECREATION” PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—NEW YORK WINS. 


STIRRING THE EVENING SMUDGE IN CAMP. 
Mrs. H. B,. Chamberlain, Minneavolis, 
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The Distinguished Services 
of One American Officer. 
(Special Correspondence of Leslie's Weekly.) 


PEKING, May 15th, 1901 
the scene of war to “do” a campaign as the staff men are sent 
out to “do” a fire, 


The correspondents who rush to 








a Chicago riot, or 
a national conven 
tion, are usually 
concerned in por- 
traying more or 
less accurately the 
superficial aspect 
of war, the results 
of battles, the spec 
tacular events and 
deeds of heroisti, 
with as many “‘ spe 
cial-mention ” inci 
dents as the public 
is supposed to re 
quire on such occa 
sions. The stock 
argument—largely 
exemplified in cor 
respondence from 
South Africa — of 
the literary man, if 
losses are great o1 
an attack fails, is, 
if it bea “ frontal” 
attack, the general 
should have tried 
the *‘ flank.” This 
sort of thing has 























CAPTAIN FRANK DE W. RAMSEY, been golng on for 

months, to the en 
tire satisfaction of the public and the grim amusement of mili 
tary men and military students. Yet the press bravely keeps 
itup. The misinformed world, especially in England, seems to 
have arrived at the conclusion that the military officer, espe 
cially the British officer, is an ass, 

It was one of these correspondents who, on visiting China 
after the relief of Peking, ingenuously wrote up the march as 
if he had been there, and startled the military world by an 
nouncing that the Japanese army carried along soda-water ma- 
chines and kept the Japs—not only the sick in hospital, but all 
the Japanese troops on the march—so well supplied with this 
refreshing beverage that they practically drank nothing else ! 
| heard General Chaffee accurately describe this statement one 
evening, but that was in confidence, so I won’t reveal his terse 
expression. Once | stood for a quarter of an hour outside a 
struggling, panting mob of Japanese soldiers who were trying 
to drop tin cups on strings into a dirty alkali well, each man 
hindering the other in his blind haste, and then I resumed the 
march without my drink. Of course I had the misfortune to 
be there. This was a usual scene. Another correspondent 
who did accompany the relief force, in a severe criticism of the 
American staff, makes the statement that “ the commissary de 
partment furnished only seventy per cent, of the traveling ra 
tions, and that not regularly.” It is with this statement, which 
reflects directly on the management of one of the ablest Amer 
ican officers then in the field, that I should like to deal, and 
incidentally give the general reader an idea of a kind of hard 
service, requiring great special ability and tireless energy, 
which officers sometimes undergo for years, with little or no 
extra pay, no official recognition that counts for promotion, and 
their work, failing to supply the necessary spectacular interest, 
rarely reaches the public. 

Captain Frank De W. Ramsey was Colonel Liscum’s right 
hand man. As quartermaster of the Ninth Infantry on him 
fell the task of fitting out the regiment for China. When one 
knows tbat the Ninth had to be concentrated in Manila from 
various points surrounding Tarlac, all the regimental property 
and arms brought together, accounted for, inspected, and in 
many cases completely renewed, while a large additional sup 
ply of special stores and transport wagons, animals, and team 
sters had to be requested and assigned, all this done and the 
whole stowed away on the Logan and the /ort Albert in a very 
few days, one realizes the immensity of the task and the re- 
sponsibility of Captain Ramsey's position, The work was done 
within the allotted time, and the Ninth Infantry left Manila as 
fully equipped as an American infantry regiment may be under 
existing army regulations. 

The difficulty of disembarking property and men off Taku, 
twelve miles from shore, with a bar to cross again, was suc- 
cessfully overcome, The indefatigable Ramsey proved to Ad 
miral Remey that even the latter did not know the full possi- 
bility of his own ship’s boats. When he was asked for some 
of his small boats to land the army transport-wagons he at first 
refused, stating it to be impossible. However, he had to give 
in, which he did reluctantly to Captain Ramsey’s positive ‘‘ I 
bave done it before with smaller boats than these,” and as usual 
the thing was done, and done well. The Ninth had all its prop- 
erty brought to Tien-Tsin, and was congratulating itself upon 
its well-equipped condition, when the Fourteenth Infantry ar- 
rived with, relatively speaking, nothing. Its supplies were 
“coming.” When General Chaffee came Captain Ramsey was 
created chief commissary of the China relief expedition, and to 
this duty was added that of chief quartermaster for the ad 
vance to Peking. He thus had the whole of the supply-train 
to handle—a difficult and arduous duty—and, added, the task 
of feeding the troops and a responsibility for much property. 

When the advance began the Fourteenth Infantry’s trans- 
port, etc., not being to hand, General Chaffee ordered a division 
of transport, the Ninth thus being reduced from a condition of 
complete equipment to the common level of barely enough. It 
was not until the advance was begun that Captain Ramsey dis- 
covered that the regimental commissary officer of the Four 
teenth Infantry had not drawn the proper amount of hard 
bread for the march. He had only fifty per cent. Again the 


Ninth made up the deficiency of bard bread, each regiment 
having only seventy-five per cent. of the proper bread ration, 
which, however, proved quite sufficient, as all the rest of the 
ration was drawn in full before the start. Thus, instead of 
only seventy per cent. of the full ration, as the correspondent in 
question stated, there was the full ration of everything but hard 
bread, and that only twenty-five per cent. short, the shortage in 
no sense being due to the chief commissary. 

The correspondent again reflects on the quartermaster of the 
expedition when he says: ‘*‘ The quartermaster’s department 
failed to furnish the necessary transportation, and the Ame1 
ican troops were loaded down with baggage in excess of their 
carrying capacity.” I bave already shown why the transport 
fell short of that prescribed by the army regulations, which 
any one can see is no fault of Captain Kamsey’s. He came 
perfectly equipped as quartermaster of the Ninth, but had to 
divide with the regiment which came unprovided, The second 
half of this statement is also inaccurate. ‘* Loaded down with 
baggage” would convey to the ordinary reader the idea that, not 
having enough wagons, the troops had to carry all sorts of 
regimental property. As a matter of fact, they carried noth 
ing but an American infantry soldier’s field marching kit. That 
this equipment is in excess of a man’s carrying capacity I free 
ly admit ; nay, | want to shout it from the house-tops and de 
clare it on every street corner in Washington until I have the 
official ear, and maybe awake the official understanding and 
prick the official conscience, That it is monstrously beyond a 
man’s carrying capacity in the Philippines or under any trop 
ical heat [I should like to publish in black ‘ yellow-journal” 
type across the top of several leading daily papers of standing 
until the British-Indian system is adopted, which keeps a fight 
ing man for fighting and uses pack- mules for pack-animal 
work 

The American soldier is drawn from a country where human 
burden-bearing is almost non-existent. The Chinese coolie is 
good for that—the best. The French peasant and the Russian 
Cossack know something of it. Why the American, never used 
to it in civil life, should, in addition to the arduous work of 
marching and the intelligent work of fighting, be expected to 
assume the pack, especially in the tropics, seems a mystery. 
Armies still continue on the lines of old text books, accepting 
played-out theories for facts, instead of fully realizing modern 
changed conditions and applying new methods to cope with 
them. Had the China relief expedition been as fully supplied 
with transport facilities as the American army regulations al 
low, the infantryman would have carried the same full march 
ing kit unless the general commanding had ordered other wise. 
As it was, the transport was ‘suflicient for the food, and had 
General Chaffee at the start foreseen the necessity for lighten 
ing his men, there were sufficient coolie bearers and donkeys in 
Tien-Tsin to amply meet the requirements. One ass could carry 
the kit of adozen or more men, not including bis rifle and ammu 
nition, which, under all circumstances, a soldier carries. One 
coolie with bis rod and slings could carry the kit of six or 
eight men, Every fair-minded man has admitted this since. 

Whatever General Chaffee thought before the march, it is 
probable that he changed his opinion afterward. Captain 
Ramsey had not been in Peking many hours when he began 
the process of commandeering Chinese ponies, mules, and Pe 
king carts. In a short time several hundred of these were 
added to the four-mule teams hauling supplies from Tung 
Chao. Whatever criticisms are pertinent regarding this ex- 
pedition, the accusation that the Americans went short of food 
is absurd, ‘To compare, as this correspondent does, the Ameri 
can and British, and complain that the British had fresh vege- 
tables and fresh beef while the Americans had not, is only com 
paring two luxurious field commissaries. 

When one considers the reason of the expedition—the relief 
of besieged women and children—it is saying a great deal that 
men had good food, and enough. If the modern man bas sunk 
so low that comparative luxury be necessary to the prosecution 
of such a mission it is a sorry day for modern civilization. 
Time, in fact, that women take the field and shame men, or 
time that we turn to the days of chivalry for example. The 
men and officers of the China relief expedition owe more to 
Captain Ramsey’s exertions for what they did get than many 
of them are aware. Had the Ninth Infantry landed in China, 
as well as the Fourteenth, with no transport at all, the Ameri 
can force would have been entirely without supplies, which 
might have delayed the whole advance ; certainly would have 
crippled the American column severely. 

In all the Philippines there is not a man better known than 
‘* Ramsey,” and not a man better liked. In Peking to-day, 
when you talk to a British officer of ‘ Ramsey ” it is quite 
enough. There are others of the name, but there is only one 
** Ramsey.” Usually not very far away_is another officer, 
whom I shall call ** Tommy” and leave the world to guess 
whom it may be. All the British- American contingent in 
Peking will rise to the full significance of the term! Ramsey 
has done the work of two or three men these last three or four 
years. He refused a sick leave which was forced on him after 
the Cuban affair, and insisted on following the Ninth to the 
Philippines by the next steamer. He was graduated from West 
Point in 1885, and has been with the Ninth as second and first 
lieutenant and captain. He had the advantage of the old days 
in Arizona, when there were things to be learned that the 
young men now miss, 

It was when the Spanish-American war broke out that Ram- 
sey gota chance to show his ability as an organizer. He was 
made chief commissary of United States forces at Tampa, and 
afterward chief commissary of the second division of the Seventh 
Army Corps at Jacksonville, under General Lawton. Then he 
became assistant to Chief Commissary Colonel Weston (now 
commissary general) at Port Tampa, and continued to serve in 
this capacity till the Ist of August, in Cuba. These were trying 
days, and Ramsey found chances to develop his ability and 
learn much that bas borne fruit in his efforts in the Philip- 
pines. It was there that he learned something of landing sup- 
plies in boats. Though Captain Ramsey, an officer of the line, 
has been detailed very often to fill arduous and responsible 
quartermaster and commissary details, owing to bis great power 
of organization, his strong character, and his habit of “ getting 
there,” yet it is not only in this branch of the military service 


that he has won distinction. After the battle of Zapoti River 
General Lawton recommended him for rank of major in the 
regular army. The report runs: ‘‘ Captain F. De W 
Ninth United States Infantry, for promptness and energy and 


tamsey, 


the inspiring manner and example of courage he set his men 
under a heavy fire at the ford near Las Pinas, June 10th, and 
again at Zapoti River, June 13th (1899).” Still in command of 
C company after the Ninth had been transferred to General 
MacArthur's division, this is what Captain Noyes (recently 
wounded at Tien-Tsin), who was then in command of the bat- 
talion, bad to say of Captain Ramsey’s conduct during a sud- 
den attack : 

‘*. . . , at the moment of receiving a heavy and unexpected 
fire from the front and flank, the meritorious conduct of Cap 
tain F, De W. Ramsey, Ninth Infantry, one of the company com 
manders, especially attracted my attention. The companies had 
fallen into a column of files. Captain Ramsey commanded the 
company at the rear, with which the other companies at the 
moment of receiving the fire faced to the left and screened 
themselves. By his efforts this part of the line was swung for 
ward, and with good volleys silenced the enemy’s fire and drove 
him from his position. Captain Ramsey's grasp of the require 
ments of the situation and his efficiency in quickly gaining con 
trol of bis part of the disconcerted line, advancing it and restor 
ing a scattering fire to well-directed volleys, was highly meri 
torious, I believe bis efficient and forceful conduct in this 
action should at least be mentioned in orders.” 


Captain Ramsey handled the supplies for General Lawton’s 
big sweep to join Wheaton, crossed over to San Fabien tosupply 
General Young’s force, and then later returned to Manila. The 
next big expedition which Ramsey was called upon to handle 
was General Bates’s force to subdue the Camarines Provinces. 
He had only a few days in Manila after this, fitting out the expe 
ditionary force to garrison northern Mindanao. This consisted 
of the Fortieth Volunteer Infantry, its permanent supplies and 
transport. It required four Spanish inter-island steamers to 
carry the troops and supplies. The lack of wharves or docks 
again taxed the quartermaster’s ingenuity, but, as at Taku, ships’ 
row-boats were made to do wonders, 

| have been lucky enough to be with several of these expedi 
tions, and have watched with interest the indomitable Ramsey 
at work. There are other things than fighting that go to make 
an army eflicient. Without the food, the clothing, the cases of 
ammunition, and the wagons and draught animals to move them 
an army soon goes to pieces, And as it happens that honor is 
rarely done to the unspectacular services of splendid officers, it 
is all the more happiness to make an exception 

SYDNEY ADAMSON. 


On Horseback through Wyoming. 


Arip Wyoming is not fair to look upon from a car-window. 
It offends the senses and offers nothing to the imagination if the 
tourist cleaves to the beaten path. But from the back of a wiry 
pony or bronco the observer may look on strange manifesta- 
tions of Nature in her most eccentric moods. And human nat- 
ure itself departs from the conventional in isolated corners 
of a State whose total population is less than 60,000, One of 
the peculiar institutions of the commonwealth is an annual 
festival known as Frontier Day. The citizens of the State 
commemorate the admission of Wyoming to the sisterhood of 
States by devoting themselves to sports possible only in the 
extreme West. Bronco-busting, lassooing, and trick riding are 
contributed by cowboys, while the Shoshone Indians exhibit 
themselves in a score of ways in response to persuasion and the 
winning power of the white man’s money. 

There were many natives at a recent Fourth-of-July celebra- 
tion who had never seen a parachute descent, and much excite 
ment was caused by its success. The camera caught the advent 
urer 800 feet above ground a moment after he bad cut his para 
chute loose. In another second the frail construction expanded 
gracefully, permitting its rider to sail easily downward. <A 
company of Eastern tourists enjoyed the Western jamboree, 
but many found themselves oppressed by the high altitude 
The pressure of an elevation of 7,000 feet acts like a weight on 
unaccustomed lungs. 

One of the most interesting sights for a practical man in 
W yoming is the experiment farms maintained by the State as 
an adjunct to the State university. These farms promise to 
work out the salvation of Wyoming. By a scientific study of 
plants, for the purpose of selecting those adapted to alkaline 
soil and variable rainfall, and by a judicious handling of the 
water supply, Wyoming will eventually be made to blossom, 
Dreams of huge irrigation reservoirs fill the heads of many men 
in Wyoming to-day. To bottle up the head-waters of the big 
and Little Laramie rivers near the Colorado boundary is the 
latest project. But much has already been accomplished. 
Great flumes have been built across long stretches of unfruit- 
ful country, cut sometimes into the clay and rock, and again 
reared on trestles fifty feet high, that a level may be main- 
tained. When the water thus transported is applied to the 
thirsty land a measuring weir and register record the flow in 
its volume and velocity. With utmost precision is the water 
distributed, for in its scientific application does its value lie, 

The rain so often denied sometimes comes in midsummer in 
the form of snow. On the protected hillsides it lies till con- 
quered by an angry sun, Freakish behavior marks the pas 
sage of the seasons in Wyoming, to the constant distress of the 
men who care for the sheep on the plateaus. These herders 
are among the unrecorded heroes of the world. As conservers 
of a duty and as humane men, they remain with their flocks 
through the year’s extremes of forty degrees below and 100 
degrees above zero, 100 miles from the nearest post-office. When 
the snow is drifting and the cold most piercing the sheep press 
forward into a protected cove in the hills. They fill it, but the 
movement inward continues. The pressure on those pinned 
against the rocks acts like a danger-signal on the sheep herder. 
He throws himself into the centre of the mass now convulsive 
with terror, and by his cries and urging starts an outward 
movement. He may find a half-dozen sheep smothered at the 
foot of the wall, but his flock has been saved. 

Luckless sheep have been known to fall into the pot-bles 
which dot certain sections of Wyoming. These effects of 
erosion are weird to the traveler. He has seen, miles 
across the dreary waste, huge animal forms, silhouetted 
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the sky. Square blocks are fashioned by sand-batteries into 
caverns and overhanging ledges where the snow never melts. 
The head and sloping shoulders of a white seal speaks of the 
sculpturing powers of wind erosion. These statues resembling 
animals are the product of the play of natural forces through 
thousands of years. Pot-holes are cut thirty feet deep into 
broad ledges of rock by blasts of sand moving in a circle like a 
huge grindstone. 

Through the country where Nature plays her tricks no rail- 
road runs. These natural phenomena can only be reached by 
stages, and supplies are brought to these communities by the 
same method, The great freight outfits pass at a snail’s pace 
across vast stretches of unpopulated country. They transport 
to railroad points gypsum, soda, petroleum, and other mineral 
products. Sixteen horses draw the three towering wagons with 
their canvas hoods, The burden of a single outfit will often 
amount to 18,000 gallons of crude petroleum from the Popa Agie 
district in northern Wyoming. In this basin the black soil is 
An outlet to the southward drops sudden 
ly into a lake of oil kept at a permanent level by the overflow. 
Here is a lake that never freezes, though the temperature above 
it registers forty degrees below zero in the depth of winter. No 
bird touches its surface, and the hand, when plunged into it, 
makes no more impression than if the lake were of quicksilver. 
But the reflecting powers of this body of undulating oil are far 
above those of water, and the observer on its shores has the im 


permeated with oil, 


pression of standing on bis head as he sees the mountain-tops far 
below him in the oily depths. 

Many eccentric forms of natural life greet the lover of the 
curious. Far from any settlement a gnarled tree growth sur 
mounts a sharp ridge. Erosion has cut away the earth covering 
the main root of this tree, leaving it exposed for more than forty 
five feet. The first glimpse is startling, for the weather-beaten 
root resembles strikingly the recumbent form of a boa-constrict 
or crawling through the dust 

These displays of Nature in undress uniform are not to be seen 
from a car window. A bronco bred and reared in Wyoming, 
a week’s rations anda stout heart will equip the adventurous 
traveler for fields not y et conquered by the tourist. 


H. W. B. 


The Nation’s Day. 


In every patriotic heart 
It lives—the famous date 

When Freedom took a desperate chance 
And played a game with fate 

Upon this one immortal day 
The balances went down, 

And a starry flag upon the scales 
Outweighed King George's crown 


From countless graves on land and sea 
This day our heroes come, 

As regiments of men fall in 
At sound of fife and drum 

Once more the dews upon the rose 
Are turned to drops of blood, 

And battle-smoke and parting souls 
Seem thick in field and wood 


Again upon his milk-white steed 
Rides Washington, and fast 

The ragged Continental troops 
Come marching from the past 

Paul Jones upon his privateer, 
His cutlass in his hand, 

(joes sailing o’er the deep to fight 
For God and native land 


In many an old Virginia home 
This morning you will see 
A portrait dim of one who gave 
His life for liberty. 
Draped with the stars and stripes it hangs 
And far among the pines 
Of Maine, above the cottage door 
The same bright emblem shines 


The Fourth is sacred to their fame 
Their glory fills the sky 

‘These men whose souls go marching on 
Whose victories never die 

So let the cannon thunder out 
A loud refrain, while North 

And South and East and West unite 


To keep a glorious Fourth MINNA IRVING 


The Development of 
the Roof-garden. 


THE roof-garden owes its existence to American ingenuity. 
There is nothing quite like it in Europe, and neither London 
nov Paris is abreast of New York in this most delightful of 
amusement-places. Improved iron and steel construction as 
known in this country has not been introduced abroad, and, 
until it is, the danger of fire in the great cities with old-fash 
ioned buildings will forbid the construction of roof-gardens. 
‘There are, however, places of open-air and indoor amusement 
akin to them, such as the music-halls of London, the cafés chan 
fant of Paris, and the open-air concert-gardens of the South. 

The roof-garden has thrived and developed in New York, 
modifying its character to suit the variable conditions which 
have sprung up of climate and of patronage. It has at last be 
come a feature of metropolitan life almost indispensable to 
those who stay in town during the heated term. 
much, moreover, t 


It is doing 
reconcile many persons with life in the 
eity in summer, although hitherto they have found the sea- 
shore or the mountains a necessity. 

The first roof-garden in New York was on the Casino, and it 
has been familiar to theatre-goers for about fifteen years. 
Its original purpose was to provide a place for recreation be 
tween the acts, and a little Hungarian band discoursed music 
while refreshments were served. The entertainment was grad- 
ually improved, and on hot summer evenings the garden was 
largely patronized. The Madison Square Garden was the next 
place of amusement to have a roof entertainment. Oscar Ham 
merstein then stepped in with his unique and practical ideas, and 
built the theatre in Thirty-fourth Street now known as Koster & 


Bial’s. Up to this time open-air performances had alone been 


given. The disadvantages of an unprotected roof, however, were 
soon apparent, from the manager’s standpoint. Two weeks of 
rainy weather meant practically a closed house, with a com- 
pany to pay, and two weeks of good weather would be needed 
to catch up. So Mr. Hammerstein built the Olympia, now the 
New York Theatre, with its now famous Cherry Blossom Grove, 
inclosed in glass, the most elaborate and pretentious play-house 
ever erected in this country excepting the Madison Square Gar 
den. The Cherry Blossom Grove, as it is now called, was a 
place of unique revelry, and the performances continued until 
the early hours, the sheltered roof making this possible at all 
seasons of the year. 


It passed out of Mr. Hammerstein’s hands, 
however, and he again resolved, as he had done so often, to 
profit by his experience. The result is the Victoria-Republic 
beautiful Paradise roof-garden. In the Olympia Mr. Hammer 
stein had found the roof too low to get the best results in ven 
tilation. He arranged the Paradise roof -garden so that it 
could be entirely opened on all sides in warm weather, or closed, 
if desired, by raising windows that let down into the walls in 
street-car fashion. At the rear of the proscenium he built ris 
ing terraces in the open air, provided with exquisite scenic ef 
fects, a Swiss windmill and cottage, a mill turned by a water 
wheel, a stream with boats floating upon itand ducks swimming 
in it, while a rustic bridge leads to the higher terrace, where a 
small cow and her calf and sheep are kept awake long after 
their natural bed-time by the throng of visitors. From the 
stage of the Paradise Garden the gay scene is entrancing. With 
its delicate tints of light and shadow flickering over the little 
groups of people perched on balconies or terraced arbors, as in 
an Italian garden, it suggests a scene of revelry in Babylon, 

Since roof-gardens were first started the weekly expense has 
grown enormously. The public is more exacting than in re 
gard to an ordinary theatre, and a much-better entertainment 
must be provided. Where, in Koster & Bial’s eight years or 
so ago, the weekly expense was from &800 to $1,200, now the 
Paradise Garden costs $4,500 a week for salaries alone, and the 
total expense is $6,000, 

This is made possible by the fact that roof-gardens will con 
tain many more people than the theatres. A good play-house 
will seat about 1,500 0n the average, while in a roof-garden 
1,800 is not unusual for a night. And the people can move 
about more easily. There is less of the stiffening restraint of 
an iron chair. The Paradise Garden, for instance, covers both 
the Republic and the Victoria theatres, and little more than 
half the space is filled with seats. Another noteworthy im 
provement since Rudolph Aronson opened the Casino has been 

This is 
Former 
ly more money was taken in in this way than at the door. Now 
it isa trifling source of income 


the improvement in the class of persons who attend. 
shown for one thing in the consumption of beverages. 


Lemonade outranks beer in 
popularity, and mineral waters have supplanted the wines and 
liqueurs formerly so common in the taste of theatre-goers. All 
of this, trivial as it may seem, is a sure indication of progress 
aud increasing refinement. 


College Oarsmen on the Hudson. 


For the first time in the history of college rowing six great 
American universities have been represented in one great eight 
oared race, The regatta is intended to be open to every Amer- 
ican university having sufficient enterprise and interest in 
aquatic sports to put a crew on the water and comply with the 
regulations that have been promulgated by the association. 
Thus the competitors on the university race on July 2d were 
Cornell, Pennsylvania, and Columbia, the originators of the 
idea, and the three others, whose crews were entered in re 
sponse to this broad and sportsmanlike invitation from the 
founders of the association, are Wisconsin, Georgetown, and 
Syracuse. In reality, Syracuse was the only new-comer, the 
others having been represented last year, when Pennsylvania 
finished first, Wisconsin second, Cornell third, Columbia fourth, 
and Georgetown last. 

In addition to the ’varsity race, there was a four-oared ‘var 
sity race between Cornell, Pennsylvania, and Columbia, an 
eight-oared freshman race between Cornell, Pennsylvania, Co 
lumbia, and Syracuse, and a single-scull race between repre 
sentatives of Cornell, Syracuse, and Georgetown. The course 
for the ’varsity race was four miles, for the ’varsity four and 
freshman races two miles, and for the single contest a mile and 
a half. 

All along, while the crews were at practice on the river, 
Cornell and Wisconsin were the favorites in the betting, Wis 
consin having a small margin of popular favor because of the 
splendid showing which the men from the Badger State had 
made in two previous years. Courtney had turned out the 
best crew Cornell had had since 1807, according to the reports 
from Ithaca and careful estimates made by competent judges. 
Hanlan has revolutionized rowing at Columbia, after many 
years of dark gloom, and that university appeared at Pough- 
keepsie with the smartest crew she bas had since 1805, They 
rowed the typical scullers’ stroke, but worked in perfect uni 
son. Soon after reaching Poughkeepsie they went over the 
course in 20:20, and Hanlan felt confident of making better 
time than twenty minutes in the race. Pennsylvania’s chances, 
it was felt, had been dimmed by the selection of her best ma 
terial for the Henley regatta on the Thames, England. *‘ Josh” 
Ward, the famous old oarsman, worked hard, however, and 
there was a lurking suspicion that he was holding back a sur- 
prise while he kept silent. The freshman and ’varsity four, how 
ever, seemed to make up for the apparent shortcomings of the 
eight-oared crew, and the Quaker rooters felt confident all 
along that they would win their respective contests. For three 
weeks discipline was the watchword. The trainers differed lit 
tle in method, except as to the strokes which they taught. The 
other day, when the Columbia ’varsity crew had rowed eight 
miles in a heavy sea and their boat was almost sinking, Hanlau 
had four of the men jump overboard and swim to the launch 
with their oars, while the other four rowed the shell safely into 
quarters. 

The stroke Hanlan has taught the Columbia crews begins 
with a quick catch pulled through hard to the finish and not 
jerked out. The body swing and the leg drive are simultaneous, 
and aot separated like the stroke Cornell has been rowing in 
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recent years. When the slide limit is reached the body is crect, 


aud the stroke is then carried out to the finish by a tremendous 
pull with the shoulders, the body being firmly braced at the 
groins. The recovery is slow, so as not to jerk the boat, thus 
producing a check. The bodies are carried quietly forward un- 
til ready for the sharp catch again. The Ward stroke, as exem 
plified by the Quaker oarsmen, depends largely upon the leg 
drive ; even more so than on the catch, the drive of the leg on 
the finish of the stroke being strong enough to give the boat 
such tremendous impetus that there can be a sharp recovery 
without any check to the boat. 
FRANK B. HOWARD. 


Meet Me at ‘‘ The Continental.”’ 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Bern, June Wth, 1901.—True to its aristocratic reputation, the 
Continental Hotel is most always visited by the élite of the traveling 
public, the exceptions being few indeed. Within this sumptuous hos 
tlery everything points to American comfort with that quiet dignity 
peculiar to English taste and harmony. Itis distinct from almost ev 
ery similar hotel in its circumspect and proper arrangements, for the 
conservative traveler who expects absolute quiet and freedom of 
action, and who desires to avoid elbowing a noisy crowd, chooses this 
house. Accordingly, the arrangements in the Continental Hotel are 
particularly refined. The interior furnishings indicate exceptional 
taste, with every regard for harmony, both in colors and arrange 
ment. The idylhe lobby hasa style of its own, so have the ladies’ par- 
lors and reading-rooms—an atmosphere of refined exciusiveness 
about them all, But the particular charm is particularly noticeable 
in the baronial dining hail, with its consistent and happy appoint- 
ments, Weare involuntarily reminded of the good taste of the Fau 
bourg St. Germain, where, as all the world knows, society 1s ever bent 
on the elevation of mind as well as comforting the body. The best of 
Berlin aristocracy frequent this house, and have labeled it as leader of 
the cult. Hence your room is a veritable oasis, and when you pass 
through the public reception rooms or lobby you are sure to meet 
people worth knowing. 

Catering to the best social standard, the management has adopted 
a uniform and correct code, The best from native and foreign mar 
kets is procured daily, from local vegetables up to choice fruits from 
distant parts. A large supply of rare vintages is stocked in the roomy 
cellars to suit the connoisseur as well as the frugal guest. The service 
inaintains an unusual degree of excellence, for every member of the 
personnel has been selected with rare discretion. There is no intru 
sion or compulsion . itis expected that the code of this refined house 
will appeal to a particular class, and these have left their names on its 
register whenever they happen to pass this way. There are many 
short-sighted hotel-keepers, gifted with little tact and propriety, who 
insist upon charging with an unwarrantably high hand so called ex 
tras for every trifle that does not even cause special expense or extra 
work in the household. This and similar annoyances are absolutely 
out of question atthe Continental Hotel. As have said, its code 
is equitable and just; it will permit of no trifling with its enviable 
reputation, and by means of an exemplary practice it maintains a 
rare degree of confidence among the traveling public, particularly the 
Anglo-Americans, The senior proprietor, Herr Adlon, is a gentleman of 
tact and training, of sound and cultured mind, and is considered one 
of the most clever and circumspect hotel managers on this Continent 
Thus provided with an unusual degree of comfort, arare table and a 
really exceptional service, to say nothing of the very best company 
Which surrounds us, it is not surprising to hear English spoken all 
around us, to see English and American papers on the table before 
us, and Anglo-American drinks in the little Eden of a bar-room await 
ing us, and here to meet the créme of local aristocracy and leading 
diplomats accredited to the German Court, who, as a rule, come here 
to enjoy the rare menu of Herr Klicks, and sip a choice brand of rare 
wine. In this popular house the cosmopolitan traveler is quite at 
home, and few, as I have observed, appear to be in haste to leave 
the manifold attractions which surround them in Berlin. 

’. FRANK DEWEY 





Berlin Society. 


Tae Grand Hotel de Rome, in Berlin, has long been recognized as a 
synonymous term with all that is desirable as a hotel and a restaurant 
de luce, and is largely patronized by wealthy families of the Conti 
nent, Great Britain, and America, This hotel possesses a combination 
of advantages which, perhaps, renders it unique amongst Berlin hotels 
Its position is admittedly unrivaled, and itis the foremost hotel in the 
capital which has ever maintained a French cuisine on really classic 
lines, and a long list of rare wines unequaled in London or Paris. The 
Grand Hotel de Rome is furnished picturesquely, and with a view to 
produce the greatest measure of comfort. The latest of modern im 
provements as to light and heat, service and lifts, are some of the at 
tractive features which still continue to draw large numbers of the 
best tourists trom both continents. Above all, however, is the ** fair 
treatment’ which every guest receives here, quite irrespective of so 
cial degree or nationality. In short, The Grand Hotel de Rome is still 
“a home from home,” and supreme in its enviable situation vis-d-vis 
from the Imperial Palace in Berlin 


For a Nerve Tonic 
Usk Horsrorv’s ACID PHOSPHATE, 


Dr. H. M, “One of the best 
remedies in ell cases in which the system requires an acid and a 


HAKLOW, Augusta, Me., says: 


nerve tonic,’ 


Feeding to Fit 
is the problem with infants. The growing child has ever chang 
ing needs, but a perfect milk can never go amiss. Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the acme of substitute feeding 
Send 10c. for ‘* Baby’s Diary.” 71 Hudson St., N. Y. 


WEAK men are but strong men’s followers, Abbott's, the 


Original Angostura Bitters, imparts force and vigor, 


Food and Weather. 


TEMPERATURE INCREASED OR REDUCED BY FoopD 


THE old army ration for the tropics has been very sharply 
criticised for the reason that it consists of articles of food that 
any person even slightly acquainted with the elements of food 
knows is not adapted to the needs of the human system in hot 
weather. Nature shows forth in the selection of food by in 
habitants of various countries ; for instance, the Esquimau in 
a cold climate selects heavy, carbonaceous foods—tallow. bacon, 
while the Hindu and inhabitants of bot countries 
turn to the cereals for sustenance. 


and such : 


We should follow this bint of nature, and particularly in hot 
weather should avoid much butter, meat, or any of that class of 
food. Perhaps a little meat once a day is not amiss, even in 
hot weather, but the breakfast and luncheon should be made of 
fruit, one or two slices of entire wheat bread, and some Grape 
Nuts and cream. Grape-Nuts are mentioned, because they fur 
nish the ideal cereal food in a most palatable and delicious 
form, in addition to which they are ready cooked and require 
no attention whatever from the cook. 

A person can pass through weather that may be intensely 
hot, in a comfortable manner, if the food be properly selected 
and the above suggestions can be put into practice with most 
excellent results. 
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TWO FREAKS OF NATURE—A POT-HOLE FORMED BY THE WIND AND 
DUST, WITH A CHIMNEY ROCK BEYOND, 




































HAULING FREIGHT BY ‘‘ PRAIRIE SCHOONERS” AT 
RAW LINS. 


THE IMMENSE IRRIGATING FLUME AT SPRING CREEK, 
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SNOW-BALLING IN JUNE, NEAR LARAMIE, AN AERONAUT CUTTING LOOSE FROM HIS BALLOON AT A MEASURING THE WATER IN AN IRRIGATION DITCH. 
FRONTIER FOURTH-OF-JULY FESTIVAL, 























ONE OF WYOMING'S MANY WONDKFRFUL SAND FORMATIONS. SHEEP-HERDING, ONE OF WYOMING'S GREAT INDUSTRIES. 


STRANGE THINGS IN WYOMING, AS SEEN FRO? HORSEBACK. 


ONE OF THE YOUNGEST, BUT ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING, STATES TO TRAVELERS AND SIGHT-SEERS. 
PHOTOGRAPHED FOR ‘‘ LESLIE’S WEEKLY” BY SLOSSON AND OTHERS.—[SEE PaGE 10.] 








LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 


WEST VIRGINIA’S SUDDEN AND AWFUL FLOOD. 


Se 


AN INGULFING CLOUDBURST SWEEPS THE Famous POCAHONTAS COAL FIELD, Destroyina Firty Lives AND $5,000,000 of PROPERTY. 


Flood Disaster in West Virginia. 


THE accompanying illustration, 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY, will afford 
of the nature of the terrible calamity which befell a min- 
ing district in West Virginia, on the night of Saturday, 
June 22d, occasioning the loss of over fifty lives and 
the destruction of several million dollars’ worth of property. 
On the night in question a heavy downpour of rain, fol 
lowed by a cloudburst, occurred in the valley of the Elk- 
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horn River, converting that stream suddenly into a raging 
flood which overwhelmed many houses and other build- 
ings along the valley, 
the railroad embankments, and did a vast amount of dam- 
age to other property along its course. The largest prop- 
erty losses fell upon the railroad companies and the min- 
ing companies having extensive plants in the flooded 
district. The first reports of the disaster placed the loss 
of life at over a thousand, and of property at nine 
millions, but later accounts showed that these figures 
were exaggerated. As it is, however, several thousands 


washed away the bridges, cut away 


Drawn from photographs for “ Leslie’s Weekly” by F. H. Schell. 


of working people were rendered homeless, and much 
suffering ensued food, clothing and other 
saries could be supplied by the generous people of the 
State. 

The scene of the flood included McDowell County, the 
banner coal region of West Virginia. The record shows 
a production of 4,000,000 tons from this last 
year of the celebrated Pocahontas coal, which has gone to 
all parts of the world and is used so largely by the United 
States Navy. 
the very natural devastation which took place, one need 
only glance at any chart showing the physical geography 
of that part of the State. The Elkhorn has two branches, 
or forks, north and south; these join at the town known 
as Northfork Junction, and then at Welch, about ten 
miles below, the Tug River comes in, and there forms 
the Big Sandy which runs out to the Ohio, at Catlettsburg, 
or Kenova. a 

Along the north fork of the Elkhorn and its numerous 
branches, the coal mines are located up the ravines, the 
openings being far above the stream level, and the coal is 


before neces- 


district 


To properly understand the location and 


let down inclines to the tipple. There are also many 
mines along the south fork of the Elkhorn, all the way 
from Maybenury to Kyle; in fact, along these two 
branches of the Elkhorn there are thirty operations tribu- 
tary to the Norfolk and Western Railway system, and 
so on down to Vivian, just below Bottom Creek. 

The territory of the Elkhorn valley is a narrow strip 
extending for miles through the mountains, with many 
connecting mountain streams flowing into it. The valley 
is not more than three hundred yards wide at any place, 
and sometimes for miles there is barely enough level land 
for a road-bed. The mountains rise abruptly on either 
side, and through this ravine-like way the Norfolk and 
Western extends, simply for the coal tonnage which is 
to be had. 

The little mining town of Keystone, just the 
two forks of the Elkhorn, was the point where the great- 
est damage was done. It is a town of about two thousand 
inhabitants, built along the sides and at the bottom of 
a narrow valley; and the marvel is that any 
one in the place escaped when the flood came raging down. 


below 


gorge, or 
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HINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS. 


NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of the 
regular readers of Lestie’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for anewering 
questions, and all communications are treated confidentially Corre 
epondents should always inclose a stamp, as sometimes a personal 
reply is necessary. Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con 
nected with Wall Strect interests. | 


THE.appearance of the market justifies a widespread im 
pression that the bull manipulators have not been anxious to 
have it advanced too rapidly. They realized that the recent 
spurt that came three weeks after ‘‘ Black Thursday ” carried 
with it elements of the gravest danger, for everybody felt that 
the rapidity with which prices suddenly rose at that time por- 
tended a speedy climax to the boom and another ‘ Black 
Thursday,” which no doubt would have signalized the end of 
the bull movement for many months, and possibly years, to 
come, I said, months ago, that the great operators were so 
loaded up with stocks and had so many unfinished combina- 
tions and deals on hand that they would not dare to let the 
market come down to a lower level. I am satisfied that these 
great financiers did not expect the sudden smash of ‘*‘ Black 
Thursday,” and that as soon as they recovered from their con 
sternation they determined to “ mend their fences” and set 
The failure 
of the great Leipziger Bank accentuates the acute financial 
distress in Germany to which I have frequently called atten 
tion, the result of over-production and industrial exploitation. 
That some of New York’s 
banks and trust companies have been lending too freely is 


matters aright, in readiness for a further advance. 


Our turn must come some day. 


clearly revealed by the flurry in banking circles that gave the 
market a sudden shock this week. 

Many speculators and investors have been doubtful whether 
another advance can be engineered after prices have attained 
such a high plane, and one of the purposes of the leaders in 
holding the market down and keeping it on an even keel for 
the present, it is believed, was to better prepare it for a for 
W hether this 
will come with J. Pierpont Morgan’s return, or with the enor- 
mous dividend and interest disbursements in July, or with the 
announcement of the dividends on the gigantic United States 
Steel Corporation, or the closing of the deals in the South 
western railways, and in other directions, remains to be seen, 


ward movement when the proper time came. 


There is no denying the fact that as long as railroad earnings 
continue on the present extraordinary scale the prices of 
stocks can be maintained, unless the money market should de 
Of late, the fear on Wall 
Street has been regarding this vitally important point, and the 
sharp and somewhat unexpected reduction in the reserves of 
the New York banks to the lowest point in fourteen years, 


velop a tendency to higher rates, 


with one exception, at once awakened apprehension on the 
part of many speculators, 

It is rare that the financial horizon remains unclouded for 
such a long-continued period, The ordinary rule of averages 
makes it seem more and more probable that some dark and 
forbidding clouds must shortly appear. Just what form they 
will take is not yet evident. Crops seem to promise well, pros 
perous conditions continue, money bids fair to be plentiful, 
political conditions are peaceful, and, on this side of the At- 
lantic at least, we have a great, a growing, and a happy coun 
try. 
hand rising in the distant horizon and foreboding serious 
trouble across the seas, but the general impression is that 
great financiers will use the power which seems to be in their 


Some think they see a cloud no larger than a man’s 


hands to further advance prices at an early opportunity. 
The one great problem they must face is the public’s indisposi 
tion to enter the market again. So many have not yet recov- 
ered from the shock of the recent ‘ Black Thursday ” that the 
clientele will be limited and the new-comers few. 
child dreads the fire. 

A remarkable and unusual featureof the Wall Street sit- 
uation for months past has been the utter absence of a con- 
spicuous bear leader, Usually, after such a smash as we had 
in May, there are many quick changes from the bull to the 
bear side, and astrong [eader, at such a time, often completely 
changes the situation. Usually, when business halts, specula 
tion hesitates, and investment interests are dormant, a good 
opening for bear operations presents itself. Sometimes a cir- 
cumstance or condition opens the way for a sudden attack 
upon a quiet market, but such assaults, in order to insure suc 
cess, must have a vigorous, efficient, and resourceful leader. 
Testimony to the inherent strength of the market is found in 
the fact that the bears are so timid. They have made one or 
two weak attempts to break the market, but have been re- 
pulsed with such vigor that they have apparently withdrawn 
to their intrenchments, or else have joined the ranks of the 
bulls. This has left stocks quiescent, both sides awaiting events 
before making a move, 


The burnt 


I still believe that the bears are to have their innings. 
The corner in Northern Pacific is not liable to be repeated in 
any other stock with such disastrous results, but the death of 
a great operator, the collapse of a great banking institution, 
sudden depression in any branch of trade like iron or steel, or 
the happening of one of a dozen untoward circumstances, 
often shifts the situation over night. It hardly seems pos- 
sible that speculation can again become as rampant during the 
last six months of the year as it has been during the first six 
months. It would be obviously easier for the bulls to accom- 
plish their purpose if stocks were ona lower plane, The big 
men in the Street could easily send them lower by effective, 
quiet, and non-alarming processes, one of which would be by 
tightening the money-market and calling in loans toa mod- 
erate degree. This would certainly discourage investment 
and speculation, and tend to a distinctly lower level of prices 
allaround. Some have believed that this was the purpose of 
the bull leaders, but they realize the danger of such a pro- 
gramme if the market should drift away from them and fall 
into the possession of the Philistines—the bears, I mean. 

My readers must not overlook the fact that the crop move- 
ment will shortly begin to make its demands on our banking 
interests for funds; the larger the crop and the higher the 


prices of grain, the more the aggregate that will be needed. 
This drain may set in by September, or it may begin somc- 
what earlier. It is possible that, comprehending this situa- 
tion, some operators are already trimming their sails with an 
expectation that they can buy stocks more cheaply a little 
later on. So I continue my advice to deal cautiously; to put 
little faith in the rumors that are constantly being printed 
and that have for their sole purpose the marketing of stocks 
and bonds; to avoid purchasing on light margins, and, in 
other words, to be prepared for a storm, whenever there are 
signs of its approach. 

The plan to control the traffic department of the Pacific 
railroads by the “ unified system ” of Mr. Harriman is not en 
tirely new, and those who believe that it will put an end to 
the possibilities of war in freight and passenger rates between 
some of the greatest competing lines should bear in mind that 
this is not the first effort of the kind, and should also remem- 
ber that all the other effdérts ultimately resulted in failure. It 
needs no prophetic eye to discover that good times will not al 
ways last, and that when depression comes the railroads will 
once more begin to cut rates, give rebates, and do anything 
**Unity plans” will fail then, 
just as gentlemen’s agreements, pools, and combinations have 
failed heretofore, and the worst of it is that the interstate 
commerce act—the Federal statute—distinctly antagonizes all 
such schemes to restore the old practice of pooling railroad 


else, in order to get business. 


earnings. 
I must not be understood as opposing the purchase of 


stocks that have promise of future development. I advised, 


several months ago, the purchase of Long Island Railroad 
stock for a long pull, and recently it advanced nine points in a 


day. I foresaw that its control by the Pennsylvania Railroad 


must ultimately develop and disclose plans to enormously in- 


crease the traffic of the Long Island system. Those of my 


readers who understood that this advice was given for a long 
pull no doubt profited by it. I have also advised the purchase 
of Manhattan Elevated on reactions, because of the probability 
of its ultimate absorption by or consolidation with the great 
local traction interests, on a basis favorable to the Manhattan 


stockholders. I also advised the purchase of United States 


Iixpress, around 60 and 70, because of the probability of an 


ultimate combination of the great express interests. As far 


as [am able, I endeavor to advise regarding stocks that have 


possibilities of a positive nature. I hesitate to advise regard- 


ing many securities, concerning the inside workings of which 
little can be discovered. Every one makes mistakes, and some- 
times contemplated plans of the prime movers in the market 
are abandoned or radically changed. The safest course, there- 
fore, is for an investor to keep a most careful watch of the 
financial and speculative situation and to safeguard his inter- 
ests so that he may be ready toact quickly in any emergency. 


**M..’’ Woodstock, Vt.: No. 

*G.,"" Milwaukee : Subseription received. Thanks. 

“K.,”” New Orleans ; Will communicate by personal letter. 
** Lebanon,”’ Penn,: The concern has no particular standing. 

**J.,"’ Logansport, Ind.: Spencer I rask & Co., 27 Pine Street. 

* J.,"" New York : See answer to “ R., New Brighton.” No stamp. 

“©.,” Medford, Mass.: The company has seemed to be all right, 
but I hear has been in trouble of late. You should advise them of 
the facta, 

“C,R.,"’ New York : It is a question for a lawyer. (2) None of 
the industrial common stocks, with very few exceptions, can be re- 
garded as good investments, though many of them that pay divi- 
dends are good speculative purchases, 

in Philadelphia : I certainly do not advise the purchase of the 
stock of the Sand Fork Petroleum Company, Promises, and even 
guarantees, of dividends have been made by many oil and mining 
companies. Unfortunately, they are not always kept. 

“A. M. T.,”’ Rochester, N. Y.: Southern Railway common will no 
doubt strengthen if the prosperity of the country, and particularly 
of the South, continues, It has, however, had a very considerable 
advance, and is therefore justly entitled to a reaction, 

*H.,”* Amherst, Mass.: Under the regulations of the office, per- 
sonal correspondence is intended only for those who are on our reg- 
ular subscription list. I will be glad ff you will send mea dollar for 
a three-months’ subscription, $2 for six months’, or $4 for a year’s, 

“Lawyer,”’ Minnesota: I think very well of St. Joe and Grand Isl- 
and common for speculation, and regard it as favorably as Kansas 
City Southern common, The statements made by you, I believe to 
be true, from such information as I have been able to obtain, (2) No. 

*M.,” Johnstown, N. Y.: A very comprehensive book is the 
‘*Manual of Statistics and Stock Exchange Hand Book,” published 
by Charles H. Nicoll, New York. (2) The Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle, of New York, (3) The Evening Post. (4) Yes, ex- 
cepting that it has had a very heavy rise. 

“Pp. 8. C.,” Belvidere, Ill: Pressed Steel Car common would 
certainly sell much higher, in view of its 1- per - cent. quarterly 
dividends, if it were regarded as a safe investment stock, think it 
is a good speculation, on a par with American Ice common and 
similar dividend-paying, industrial common stocks. 

“E.,”’ New York: Do not touch the oil stocks advertised so ex 
tensively in the daily papers by Pike & Co., if you are looking for 
first-class investments. te you have read the dally papers you prol- 
ably observed what they have said about the oil exploitations of this 
concern. It has not been wholly favorable. Keep your money ina 
savings-bank, 

“L.,’’ Springfield, Mass.: M. K. & T. common sold last year as low 
as 9, and this year has sold as high as 3514. It will thus be seen that 
it has had a very heavy rise, It is controlled by powerful interests 
and its future depends upon what they propose to do with it. It is 
the general expectation that the stock will profit by the completion 
of the dealin Southwestern railroads, 

**R.,”? New Orleans: The*facts regarding the United States Steel 
Company, of Boston, were lately given in this column. It manu- 
factures steel from scrap by patented processes, and has been re- 
porting good earnings. It is a small corporation, and must not be 
confounded with the billion-dollar steel corporation of New Jersey. 
© — not advise the purchase of the Tripler Liquid Air Company's 
stock, 

_**M. D..”? Rendham, Penn,: The New York individual who was beg- 
ging you to permit him to make some money for you has the assur- 
ance to print on his letter-head, not that he is a member of the Stock 
Exchange, but that he is ‘‘represented on” the various exchanges 
and boards of trade. That is sufficient. So are you “represented ” 
3 you engage a broker to buy stock for you. Leave him severely 
alone. 

“RR,” Seattle, Wash.: Two of the cheapest of the industrials, 
fairly capitalized and paying dividends, are American Ice preferred, 
with a capital of $15,000,000, selling at this writing around 72, and 
International Paper preferred, capital $22,500,000, selling around 78. 
Two railroad stocks, netting over 4 per cent.. that are regarded with 
favor are Union Pacific preferred, $99,500,000, selling around 90, and 
Northern Pacific preferred, $75,000,000, selling around 98. 

** Inquirer,’’ Chicago, Ill.: I have given it several times in this col- 
umn. (2) January last, at the annual meeting, $1,000,000. (3) Yes. 
(4) It has been depressed by litigation and threats of litigation. () 
Until market conditions are more settled I do not advise the pur- 
chases of stocks, but I think there is a future for St. Joe and Grand 
Island common, Toledo, St. Louis and Western common, Kansas City 
Southern, and also, Chicago, Indianapolis, and Louisville. Anony- 
mous communications will not be answered. 

$ M.,.” Curwinsville Penn.: Every one must judge and act for him- 
self. No one can absolutely forecast the future of a market domi- 
nated largely by a few men, or of a stock concerning which no regular 
reports of earnings are made public. I simply express my best judg- 





ment, and you can rest assured that it is always honest and unbiased 
It is too much to expect that it will always be the best that you could 
get, but you always get the best that Icangive. You are the first of 
my correspondents who has ever complained. s 

“qG..”’ Plattsburg, N. Y.: International Silver is a combination of 
the leading manufacturers of silver and silver-plated ware, with 
$9,000,000 preferred and $11,000,000 common stock, and an author 
ized bonded issue of $4,500,000. The preferred is entitled to 7-per 
cent. cumulative dividends, but these have long since ceased. The 
common stock has sold as low as4. It is said that some plan of re 
organization may give it greater value, but the common represents 
water, pure and simple. (2) Nota very highrating. — 

** Curious,’ Pittsburg: The Boston man who is so anxious to tell you 
how to make money, and who gives R. G. Dun & Co. as a reference, is 
not quoted on the books of this mercantile agency, 80 I am informed, 
It is sufficient for me to say that if he is “absolutely on the inside’ 
of ‘a great big deal in Wall Street,” he need not go around begging 

yeople to give him a little money to invest for them on a sure thing. 
ie can invest a little for himself, and make more money than he 
would out of the commissions received from customers, 

“C.* Cincinnati, O.: St. Louis Southwestern sold last year as 
low as $10 ashare, and its price, of late, has therefore appeared to 
be rather high, though there have been rumors of its absorption by 
some of the great systems operating in its direction. It is a Gould 
road, intrinsically selling for all it is worth, but liable to advance if 
a combination favorable to its interests is made, I have thought it 
was selling about as high as it ought to go atpresent. Ahead of 
the stock are about $30,000,000 of bonds. It is pretty heavily loaded. 

**G..” Portland, Me.: There is no doubt that a new cotton-oil trust 
is being formed, What its effect will be on the American Cotton 
Oil Company at this writing has not been disclosed. (2) The action 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad interests in securing control of two 
great independent steel companies shows that the United States 
Steel Corporation by no means controls the situation in the iron and 
steel market, and that it must be prepared to meet acute competi- 
tion whenever business becomes depressed. (3) Lam told that North 
American stock is booked fora still further advance. The Morgan 
influence predominates in it. - 

*R..” New Brighton, N. Y.: American Smelter common is doing 
an excellent business and I would not beinclined to sacrifice it at 
present. (2) The friends of United States Steel insist that the pre- 
ferred is bound to sell above par shortly. Much depends upon the 
report that will be made at the approaching meeting. I would at 
least wait until we see what it is. (4) Mexican Central has risen from 
about 12 to almost three times that figure, but persons identified 
with interests in that direction are insisting that it will sell still 
higher. Ihave not as much faith in Mexican railways as in some 
others, because of unsettled conditions in that country. 

“LT. B.,” Raton, N. M.: Republic Iron and Steel common sold a 
year ago at about $10 a share, It represents water, as it was given 
as a bonus with the preferred stock. It has been advanced, insym 
pathy with the other iron and steel stocks, and on the possibility of 
its absorption by United States Steel. (2) Seven per cent. is paid on 
the preferred, and it is said that more than enough to pay as much 
in dividends on the common is being earned, The possibility of a 
dividend on the common has strengthened the shares. (3) Pacific 
Mail is controlled by Union Pacific interests, It can be made highly 
speculative by inside manipulation, but I hesitate to advise its pur- 
chase without greater knowledge of what its chief owners propose to 
do with it. 

*D.,”’ Fall River, Mass.: Standard Rope and Twine is a reorganiza 

tion of the United States Cordage Company, and the latter was a 
reorganization of the National Cordage. The profits of the business 
are said to go to an inside concern called the Union Selling Com 
any, which sells the product of the Standard. The reports of the 
ew Aho show that it is profitable, but they give no details. There is 
$12,000,000 of the stock and $10,000,000 of bonds ahead of the stock. 
It is generally believed that with careful management the stock 
ought to be worth more than its selling price, Whether it w ill be or 
not depends upon the purposes of those who control it. A good 
many are ready to speculate on the belief that the latter favor 
higher prices. 

“ B..’’ Ithaca, N. Y.: International Silver represents a combina- 
tion of silver concerns, which was so tremendously over-capitalized 
that the common stock almost dropped out of sight. It is said that 
a pool is endeavoring to put up the price. Its value is simply spec 
ulative, like that of other low-priced industrials, including Malt, Dis 
tillers’, and Rope and Twine. Another bull movement would prob- 
ably advance all the industrials, including the cheapest. (2) Chi- 
cago and Great Western common hardly has a prospect of a divi 
dend, but it is a favorite of speculators, though it sold a year ago at 
only about $10 a share. Most of the large houses care very little 
about dealing in small lots, but they do this sort of business with 
regular customers who keep a fair account. A reliable firm is Spen 
cer Trask & Co., 27 Pine Street. ; ; 

** Copper,” Detroit, Mich.: The recent certificate for the increase 
of Amalgamated Copper stock failed to show that the Standard Oil 
crowd were its principal owners. While the Marcus Daly estate had 
50.000 shares, Leonard Lewisohn 30,000, Senator Clark 13,000, and 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 10,000, William Rockefeller had only 
6,000, and H. H. Rogers 5,000 shares. Some of the Standard Oil 
holdings may appear under other names, but I doubt it. Yet $200 is 
talked for Amalgamated stock. (2) The coal stocks ought to sell 
higher, because of the higher prices of coal which will continue to 
be made for several months to come. (3) Ido not think the tele- 
phone decision jeopardizes American Telephone stock as an invest- 
ment. (4) A Mexican dispatch says that the Sonora and Sinaloa Ir 
rigation Company, a New Jersey corporation, with prominent New- 
Yorkers its directors, has been made defendant in proceedings in 
bankruptcy. There is a suggestion in this to those of my readers 
who have been besought of late to take shares in various Mexican 
enterprises. 

“*T,.,”’ Austin, Texas : I would not sacrifice my American Woolen 
preferred, The company reports increasing earnings. (2) American 
Car and Foundry claims to be earning over 6 per cent. on the com- 
mon stock, It pays 2 per cent., but I do not regard it asa permanent 
investment by any means. (3) The spasmodic jumps in Colorado 
Fuel and Tennessee Coal and Iron look asif they were mainly due 
to manipulation by some of their leading owners who are interested 
in affecting sympathetically the other stocks, (4) I think Wabash dee 
benture Bs will sell higher. Many expect to see them at 80. (5) IJ 
hear good reports of Glucose common, It is paying 1% per cent. 
quarterly. I would rather have it than National Salt common, The 
report that the latter has fallen into the haads of the Standard Oil 
Company has been heard very often before. There is too much salt 
scattered all over the world to enable any trust, national or internae 
tional, tocontrol the sale of the commodity. If National Salt is such 
a good thing, it is remarkable that so little of its stock appears on its 
books in the names of its directors. 


New York, June 26th, 1901. JASPER. 


Amusement. 


Miss HARRIET Forp is dramatizing, for Liebler & Co., “A 
Gentleman of France,” in which Kyrie Bellew and Miss El- 





KYRLE BELLEW, WHO WILL STAR NEXT SEASON IN 
‘*, GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE.” 


eanor Robson are to appear next season. Bellew’s standing 
as one of the most prominent of our romantic actors promises 
to make the new play a notable production. 
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FRIGHTFUL FIREWORKS EXPLOSION AT PATERSON, N. J. 
SEVENTEEN PERSONS WERE BURNED TO DEATH IN THIS BuILDING.—Photographed for “ Leslie’s Weekly” by R. L. Dunn, 


Fireworks Disaster at Paterson. 


A TERRIBLE foretaste of the annual destruction of life 


and property caused by the use of high explosives on 
the Fourth of July 
Paterson, N. ; » 


by which 


was afforded in the catastrophe at 
on the afternoon of Friday, June 21st, 
their lives and 


The 


casioned by the explosion of a large quantity of fireworks 


seventeen persons lost many 


others were seriously injured, calamity was oc- 


and powder in a store occupying the ground floor of a 
The 


explosion blew out the entire front of the store with ter 


tenement building on the main street of VPaterson. 


rifiec foree, and shattered the whole building. The noise 
Many people in 
violently to the 


could be heard in all parts of the city. 


the streets near the spot were thrown 
ground. 
at the 
Windows in houses a block distant were blown out. 
started in the immediately, and before 
efforts at persons, 
including several infants and helpless invalids, were caught 
and perished in the 
lost. 


beyond 


Others, living in the vicinity, who were at dinner 
floor. 
Fire 


time were hurled from their seats to the 


ruined tenement 


any rescue could be made seventeen 


flames. One entire family of six 
The 


recognition, 


persons were victims, in several cases, were 


burned only their charred remains 


being found. The precise origin of the explosion is not 
known, but it is supposed to have arisen from a package of 
dynamite stored in the building. Several have 
been made in connection with the affair. As one result 
of the disaster, the mayor of Paterson issued strict orders 


arrests 


against the storing of explosives within the city limits. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


{[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of 
readers of LEsLIe’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answers to 
inquiries regarding life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be inclosed, as a 
personal reply is sometimes deemed advisable. } 

ONE of the largest of all the fraternal orders—the Modern 
Woodmen of America—showed, at the close of last year, a 
membership of 568,000, as against a membership of nearly 
600,000 at the close of 1898. In 1884 this fraternal order re- 
ported a net increase in membership of 126 per cent. In 1900 
the net increase was only twenty-six per cent. The Head Con- 
sul of this association, ’way back in 1895, declared that it would 
require a net annual increase of twenty-five per cent. in mem- 
bership to keep the cost of insurance from increasing. In his 
recent statement, referring to his declaration of six years ago, 
he adds that ‘it will hardly be possible to maintain this re- 
quired increase of twenty-five per cent. hereafter, although we 
may do so in the year 1901. Our cost will gradually increase 
after we once fail to make this rate of growth.” This is a 
timely warning, and is exactly in line with those which I have 
frequently given in this column. The members of the Modern 
Woodmen, who believe they’ are receiving life insurance at 
cost, fail to bear in mind that this cost is not a fixed item, but 
that it is subject to increase, according to the necessities of the 
situation, and the older the member the more probable the in- 
crease, In an old-line company, on the other hand, the pre- 
mium is fixed. It may be reduced by the payment of divi- 


dends, but it will not be increased, and whenever the policy is 
surrendered it has an absolute value, and generally a satisfac- 
tory cash value, The older the member of an old-line com- 
pany the easier the burden of carrying his life insurance. 
The older the member of a fraternal order the heavier his 
burden. 


“§.,°° Columbus, O.: Of the two, the Mutual Life. It is the older 
and in every way the stronger, 

“G.,” St. Louis: The statement is erroneous. You can get a de- 
tailed report of the assets and liabilities of the New York Life from 
the agent at your city, or directly, by addressing the president, the 
Hon, John A. McCall, New York, 

** Anxious,”’ Savannah, Ga.: I think you have made a wise choice 
if your circumstances are as you report, (2) The guaranteed cash 
value policy of the Equitable is incontestable after the first year, and 
does not interfere with your proposed European trip, 

*T,.,°’ Louisville, O.: It is a small company doing no business in 
New York State, and little business anywhere, Icertainly prefer any 
of the great, strong old-line companies, such as the Equitable Life, 
the New York Life, the Mutual, the Prudential, or the Provident 
Savings, or any company of like character. (2) The association does 
not stand better than other fraternal orders, and in case of disaster 
its small reserve would not be a drop in the bucket. 
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To Amateur Photographers. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of ama- 
teur photographers. Many of our readers have asked us 
to open a similar contest, and we therefore offer a prize 
of five dollars for the best amateur photograph received 
by us In each weekly contest, the competition to be based 
on the originality of the subject and the perfection of 
the photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and for that which bears a special relation 
to news events of current We invite ali ama- 
Photographs may be mounted 
or unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize-winners 
will be subject to our use unless otherwise directed, and 


interest. 
teurs to enter this contest. 


purpose with a request for the 


one dollar will be paid for each photograph that may be 
No copyrighted photographs will be received, nor 
such as have been published or offered elsewhere. Many 
accepted will be 
utilized as soon as possible. Contestants should be 
patient, No writing except the name and address of 
the sender should appear on the back of the photograph, 
except when letter postage is paid, and in every instance 
care must be taken to use the proper amount of postage. 
Photographs must be entered by the amateur who took 
the picture. Silver paper with a glossy finish should be 
used when possible. Mat-surface paper is not the best 
for reproduction. Vhotographs entered are not always 
used. ‘They are subject to return if they are ultimately 
found unavailable in making up the photographic con- 
test. Preference is always given to pictures of recent 
current events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
SPECIAL Prizes. — We offer special prizes of ten 
dollars to each prize-winner, until further notice, for the 
most unique, original, and attractive pictures in the fol- 
lowing classes ; Negro Life, Automobile-driving, Indian Life, 
American Frontier Scenes, Gold-hunting in Alaska, Notable 
Catastrophes, Incidents of Travel, and Fourth of July. Con- 
testants should mention the class in which they desire to com- 
ete, 
NEWS AND ViEws.— News photographs of special public 
interest only, sent with brief explanatory notes, suitable for 
the department of ‘‘ News and Views,” will be paid for at the 
rate of two dollars for each one used, manuscript included. 

J -Communications should be specifically ad- 
dressed to “ Leslie’s Weekly, 110 Fifth Avenuc.” When 
the address is not fully given, communications sometimes 
go to “ Leslie’s Magazine,” or other publications having 
no connection with “ Leslie’s Weekly.” 


used. 


photographs are received, and those 


The [ost Complete Hotel in London. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, June 25th, 1901.—This is the harvest of London hotels, for 
our countrymen have come in large numbers, They are in evidence 
from **the Bank” to every fashionable point in the West End, and 
fairly crowd the Strand and the Hotel Cecil. This popular hostelry 
appears a now as a fair duplicate of the Waldorf-Astoria, Its lob- 
bies are literally congested with our countrymen and lovely women in 
gay attire, for everybody who is anybody at all wants to stop at the 
sumptuous Hotel Ceciland enjoy the scenes and incidents of the 
Strand, the most Bohemian thoroughfare in London, Asa matter of 
fact, we are here in the very centre of the West End, within a stone’s 
throw of Charing Cross, the Houses of Parliament, the theatres, clubs, 
etc. The interior of the J/otel Cecil and its liberal appointmentsstrongly 
appeal to our taste for variety and abundance, The rooms are high, 
airy, and cheery, with ample light, which, as the initiated know, is not 
the rule in London, but an exception. No expense has been spared, I 
am told, to provide the best means for the entertainment of travelers 
accustomed to lavish accommo lations. The peculiar situation of this 
hotel, facing the Strand and the picturesque Embankment Gardens, 
admits of a fine view on the street, as well as toward the old river and 
its historic associations. In short, there is a distinguished atmosphere 
about the Hotel Cecil, enhanced by well-known celebrities from the 
West End, who come hereto dine and worship Epicurus. In this re- 
spect the Hotel Cecil contains, perhaps, the finest cuisine in London,and 
as this fact is pretty well known to the initiated, the cosmopolitan crowd 
of diners in the grand dining-hall represents a perfect kaleidoscope. 
Fetching toilettes, such as our ladies understand so well, together with 
handsome men in evening dress, made more effective still by a flood of 
light under multi-colored shades, increase the beauty of its surround- 
ings toa degree of romance and poetry. Itisa scene ever new and 
everinteresting. No wonder Americans crowd the house, and doubt- 
less will continue to do so, notwithstanding growing additions to the 
long list of eligible hotels. In the interest of our readers, many of 
whom are doubtless intending to visit Paris by way of London, I would 
advise them to communicate with the management of the Hotel Cecil 
in advance of their arrival. London, as arule, has also a large num- 
ber of distinguished visitors from the Continent who help to swell the 
crowd and monopolize all available room in the best hotels. 

\. Frank Dewey. 

















THE CAREFULLY 


GUARDED SHAMROCK IL’S FIN KEEL. 


Ir Is DISCLOSED BY THE CAMERA WHILE THE CUP CHALLENGER Is UNDERGOING REPAIRS IN DRY-DOCK 
AT SOUTHAMPTON, ENGLAND. 
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H. B. FULLERTON, THE ‘* GOOD 
ROADS” MAN AND AUTO- 
MOBILE ENTHUSIAST. 


Special Announcement ! 
OUR ONE-DOLLAR SUBSCRIPTION OFFER, 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY has been giving special attention 
to current events in athletics and out-door sports gen 
erally. It is proposed to make this department one of our 
most popular and attractive features during the recrea- 
tion season. In addition to a page of news and notes 
under the general heading “In the Field of Sports,” 
written by Mr. George KF. Stackhouse, the well-known 
sporting writer, each issue of Lesiie’s will contain ar 
ticles and illustrations of notable sporting happenings 
by other writers and artists. In view of the extraor 
dinary interest taken in yachting events by all classes 
at present, this feature will be accorded unusual atten 
tion. The great international races of the year for the 
America’s Cup, and the trial races preceding the former, 
will be fully illustrated and described. The next issue 
of Lesuibt’s WEEKLY (July 13th) will contain, as a 
supplement, a magnificent colored double-page picture, 
reproduced from a water-color by the celebrated marine 
artist Frank Hl. Schell, of the contest between the Sham 
rock IT, and the American Cup defender. It is full of 
the life and spirit of the sea; and being printed in colors 
and on heavy paper, it will make a picture that every 
yachtsman will desire to possess and many will keep 
to frame. That all lovers of yachting and other out- 
door recreations may avail themselves of the special 
attractions of LESLIE’S WEEKLY for the next four months, 
we offer the paper to subscribers for that period for $1.00, 
This sum will bring Lesiir’s every week for the full 
period of the yachting season, including the special and 
elaborate features now on the press. 


In the Field of Sport. 


Base-ball Bickerings.—The base-ball world is cer- 
tainly stirred up, but it is nothing to what is to come about 
the time for the closing of the present season. The rival 
factions of the National and American leagues are getting 
closer together each day, and it is only a matter of time 
before the club owners will settle their differences. Of 
course the fight for existence will be a bitter one, and the 
scramble for advantageous locations will prove to be an 
interesting one to watch. Now that the players have come 
out openly and proclaimed that they will no longer support 
the reserve rule and “option clause,” the club owners 
realize just where the players stand, and it may simplify 
the case in the end. That a rule similar in its purpose to 
the “reserve rule’? must be enacted is certain, but it 
should be modified materially so that a player will not get 
so much the worst of it. The present contract will not 
stand in any court, as has been proved repeatedly in the 
courts of law, and the recent Lajoie case in Philadelphia 
was really not needed to show that such a contract, which 


allows a club owner to reserve his player from year to year, 
and yet, at the same time, gives the owner the privilege 
of dismissing the player upon ten days’ notice of release, 
cannot be enforced in law. Professional base-ball cannot 
live if the players are allowed to jump from one club to 
another at their own free will. Probably a rule which 
would allow a club to hold a player for three years and 
to compel a month's notice of release would suit the ma- 
jority. That would be much nearer equity than the present 
arrangements. The jumping-jack manwuvres of Hugh 
Jennings is a case in point. While agreeing that a player 
is worth all the salary he can get, it is nonsense to think 
for an instant that Jennings is worth any $3,500 salary 
for three months’ work. Jennings is a first-class base- 
man, but his throwing is poor and weak. and if he bats 
.600 this year he will do better than usual. MceGraw’s 
undignified attitude in the Jennings controversy has not 
strengthened the reputation of that hustling but fire- 
eating manager of the Orioles. I never saw a player- 
manager who needed a guardian worse than that same 
McGraw. At the same time, I never saw a much better 
ball player. 

Tennis Troubles.—<All sports have their troubles. 
Even the tennis world is upset at present over conditions 
which could not exist, providing proper rules were made 
and somebody in authority appointed to see to it that the 
rules were lived up to. There has been practically no 
scandal connected with tennis; caused largely by the 
absence of professionalism and the scramble for gate 
receipts. It is a capital game and excellent exercise, and 


JOHN C. WETMORE, HANDICAPPER 
OF THE NATIONAL CYCLING 
ASSOCIATION, 








HUGH JENNINGS, THE HIGH-PRICED 
BALL-PLAYER, WHOSE SERVICES 
ARE IN GREAT DEMAND 


not a bit of an effeminate sport, as some people would 
have the world believe. Like bowling, however, it has a 
tendency to cause one-sided development among the con- 
stant players. I know one tennis expert who has capt- 
ured many championships, who, when stripped, does not 
present the model athlete to the same extent he does in 
his tennis or street attire. Ile has a right arm which the 
average pugilist might envy, and a left arm which for 
puniness is almost distressing. Of course he could remedy 
this by using his left hand occasionally, especially in 
practice; but how many athletes ever think of doing this? 
It is the same with bowlers. A rule which appears to be 
needed in tennis is one which will prevent a player, or 
players, from defaulting to another player, or players, 
realizing before the preliminary game has been played that 
the competitor would not take part in the final. Many 
desirable competitors have been thrown out of competi- 
tions in this way which does not seem to be exactly sports 
manlike, to say the least. 

James E,. Sullivan.—No surprise was expressed when 
James E. Sullivan stepped into the shoes of “ Father Bill” 
Curtis when that really 
wonflerful veteran died 
on one of his fresh-air 
trips on Mount Wash- 





ington. Sullivan is 
probably about the best- 
posted man on general 
athletics in the country. 
He is the secretary of 
the Amateur Athletic 
Union, and much of the 
success of that organiza 
tion is due to his ear 
nestness and hard work, 
He was the president of 
the Knickerbocker Ath- 
letic Club last year, but 
his business duties 
caused him to decline a 
renomination. Sullivan 
will referee most of the 
pretentious college track 
and field games this year, as well as most of the open contests 
to be held in this district. He is the leading spirit in the ath- 
letic contests to be held at the Pan-American Exposition at 
Buffalo during the year. Sullivan has been connected with 
the house of Spalding so long that he is beginning to look like 
the famous“ A. G.,” who started as a pitcher on $1,500 a year, 
not sO many years ago, and is now said to be worth his millions, 

On the Links.—TThe disagreeable spring weather 
played havoe with the early golf schedule, but the alimost 














JAMES E. SULLIVAN, 


continuous rain has made the links prettier than ever be- 
fore. The greens are simply magnificent and have been 
for several weeks. It is a positive delight these days to 
tramp over the lawn-like golf greens, and the devotees of 
the sport are enjoying their outings to the limit. The St. 
Andrew’s Club has invited the members of the Princeton 
Club of New York to use their links during the summer. 
I have often wondered why similar invitations have not 
been extended by other clubs. I asked the question of a 
prominent member of several clubs and he told me that the 
members of golfing clubs were just as fraternal as they 
are in other organizations, but that lack of room prevented 
a further show of hospitality. Crowded links are a nui- 
sance, as those who have visited the public links at Van 
Cortlandt Park will readily testify to. 

A Cycle Favorite.—John ©. Wetmore, who is the 
handicapper for the National Cycling Association for 
this district, is one of the best-known characters in the 
cycle-racing world, “ Jonah,” as he is known East and 
West, is one of the best-natured fellows in the world. 
proverbially unlucky, but a man without an enemy, al- 
though occupying a position which would make hundreds 
of enemies for any ordinary man. “ Jonah” allots the dis- 
tances for all amateur and professional riders, and as he 
never shows favoritism this accounts largely for his popu- 
larity. He is proficient, of course; or all of his good nat- 
ure would not save him. Wetmore was one of those who 
rebelled against the League of American Wheelmen in 
racing affairs, and from what I know of the conditions (and I 
was a member of the L. A. W. Racing Board), T don’t 
think that I can blame Wetmore a bit: for of all the 
ridiculous fumbling I ever saw in sports the L. A. W. 
certainly did it with racing. 

A Popular Athlete.—lLe Roy See, who is a member 
of the New York Athletic Club and a graduate of the 
Berkeley School, is a young man of less than twenty, who 





LE ROY SEE, WINNER OF MANY 
SKATING AND CYCLING CHAM- 
PIONSHIPS, NOW RETIRED. 





JOHN J. McGRAW, MANAGER OF 
THE AMERICAN LEAGUE BASE- 
BALL CLUB, BALTIMORE. 


gave promise of being one of the cleverest all-around 
athletes in the country. Young See is a son of Samuel 
See, who was an athlete of some prominence several years 
ago, and who is to-day one of the best starters to be seen 
at the big athletic meetings. Le Roy has captured many 
championships on the bicycle and on skates, and he has 
won enough watches, medals and diamonds to fill a hogs- 
head. He is handy with the shot-gun, rifle, and revolver, 
but has taken on weight so fast during the last few 
months that he has decided to give up athletics for good; 
and it is doubtful if he will be seen in any sort of com- 
petition hereafter. Unlike most athletes who win so many 
honors, I never heard of Le Roy’s amateur status beirg 
questioned, 

Good Roads.— In these times when good-roads agita- 
tic ecomes so popular, it might be well to know that 
Long Island claims a good-roads apostle who has during 
the last ten years done as much for that necessary adjunct 
of successful automobiling and cycling as any man in the 
East. I refer to H. B, Fullerton, who never missed a good- 
roads convention or an assembly of automobilists. Fuller- 
ton is one of the aggressive members of the Automobile 
Club of Long Island. Ile is an expert photographer, and 
in his wanderings about the world—and he has seen much 
of the globe—he has collected many valuable statistics 
and pictures which the government has not disdained to 
call for and use. I don’t believe there is a patch of good 
or bad road within 500 miles of New York which Fuller- 
ton cannot deliver a lecture upon with lantern-slide illus- 
trations. 

Base-ball Candidates.—‘ Uncle Nick” Young has 
served base-ball well for nearly twenty-five years—done 
more to make the game what it is in this country than any 
one club owner, or three for that matter. Tlonest and con- 
scientious, Young has handled the helm in base-ball affairs 
with a nicety of purpose for which few people have given 
him credit. But the time is coming when the service of 
*“Unele Nick” wiil not be in demand by the National 
League. There is more than one man looking for the op- 
portunity to jump into his shoes. The ten-year agreement 
expires this fall, and in the scramble I am afraid that the 
splendid service of Young will be forgotten. The president 
of one club has announced himself as the candidate for the 
place, but something tells me that when the National and 
American leagues come together, as they must do, Ban 
Johnson will be the man. Johnson has handled the fight 
against the old league with tact and good judgment, 
and the Cincinnati ex-reporter is better qualified for the 
place than the majority of the other candidates. While 
the game is booming this year several of the clubs will 
lose money. It is a difficult thing to have a tail-end team 
and a financial balance on the right side of the ledger. 
New York can come nearer accomplishing this than any 
other city on the circuit. 

The Care of the Wheel.—The interest in wheeling 
has revived to a remarkable extent this year, and as the 
time for taking to the country has arrived a few words 
about the care of a wheel will not be out of place. I was 
talking with one of the best cycling mechanics and oldest 
deajers in the district the other day, and he said that 
cruelty to the bicycle had much to do with the lack of en 
thusiasm displayed by many people last year. The aver- 
age man or woman will pay from $50 to $85 for a good 
wheel and then treat it worse than they would a $10 string 
of garden hose. In the country the bicycle is thrown into 
an out-house exposed to all conditions of the weather and 
allowed to rust at will. The tires rot, the spokes rust, and 
suddenly the owner realizes that his mount presents such 
e cisreputable appearance that he is ashamed to be seen 
on it on the road. A man will pay the same price for a 
fowling-piece, and while he will use the gun for only a 
few weeks in the fall or winter he will wrap it up in cases 
with every part cleaned and nicely oiled. His eycling 
education has been neglected. In the city the average 
rider allows his wheel to be thrown into the cellar as soon 
as winter has set in in earnest, and the damp, foul 
air of the cellar does its work quickly. Of course the 
machine is not fit to be seen in a civilized community when 
it is dragged into the light of day in the spring. If you 
will treat this grand friend of humanity properly he will 
serve you well. The American bicycle to-day is the lightest 
and best made machine of the sort to be found on earth, 
but it cannot be expected to withstand continued and long 
stabling in the out-house’* and cellar. Leave your silent 
friend in the hall or suspend him from a side wall or the 
ceiling by a string or rope. <A little vaseline on the spokes 
will save you a lot of trouble later on. 

GEORGE EF, STacKHOoUSE. 


































As Clean as 
Home-made 
Bread 


PALLISER 





his house is costing a great deal more than he calculated it would. 


build, without proper consideration ¢ 
About the time he has his building enclosed his imaginations vanish and his money 


imaginations. 
with them. 


Ihe value of this work to builders cannot be estimated, 


Pabst beer 


A $5.00 BOOK FOR $1.00. 


The Latest and Best Publication on Modern Artistic Dwellings and 
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THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Only Salesroom 
in Greater Ncw 
York. 





Sohmer Building, 


| 5th Aveo., cor, 22d St, 








Ither Buildings of Low Cost. 


‘SAMERICAN ARCHITECTURE; 


Or, Every Man a Complete Builder. 


BE YOUR OWN ARCHITECT, 

This book will save you hundreds of dollars if you are thinking 
about building a house. 

If you are thinking of building a house you ought to buy the new 
book, Palliser’s American Architecture ; or, Every Mana 
Complete Builder, Palliser, Palliser & Co., the well- 
known Architects, 

There is not a builder or any one intending to build or otherwise 
interested that can afford to be without it. Itis a practical work and 
everybody buys it. The best, cheapest and most popular book ever 
issued on Building. Nearly four hundred drawings. A $5 book in 
size and style, but we have determined to make it meet the popular 
demand, to suit the times, so that it can be easily reached by all, 

This book contains 104 pages 11x14 inches in size, and consists 
of large 9x12 plate pages, giving plans, elevations, perspective 
views, descriptions, owners’ names, actual cost of constr action, 
no guess work, and instructions How to Build 70 Cottages, 
Villas, Double Houses, Brick Block Houses, suitable for city 
suburbs, town and countty houses for the farm, 
and workingmen’s homes, for all sections of 
the country, and costing from $300 to $6,500 ; 
also Barns, Stables, School House, Town Hall, 
Churches, and other public buildings,together 
with specifications, form of contract, anda 
large amount of information on the erection 
of buildings, selection of site, employment 
of architects. It is worth $5 to any one, 
but J vill send it in paper cover by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of $1 5 bound 
in cloth, $ 

If you ever intend to build get 
this book and study it before 
you commence. his should be 
your first step toward building a 
inci so as to ascertain what 
kind of a house you wantand find 
out how much it is going to cost 
before going ahead. 

There is not one person in a 
hundred that builds a house but 
that wishes, after it is too late, 
that he had made some different 
arrangements on planning the 
interior, and would give many 
dollars to have had it otherwise, 
but it is too late. 

Also there is not one in a hun- 
dred but that will tell you that 

The reason of this 1s he starts to 
and large 


prepared by 





his only foundation is the money he has to build with 


as it contains designs for just such houses 


as they are called on to build every day in the week. 
There is not a builder in the country who can afford to neglect this book, 


Address All Orders to JUDGE CO., 110 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Remit by Express or Postal Money Order. | 
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New Fast Train 


LONG ISLAND, 


New York’s 
The Ideal Territory for Permanent 
Residence or Summer Sojourn. 


Seacoast, 
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TRENDS EAST AND WEST. 
Cooled by the Summer South Winds from 
the Ocean. 


Goop Air, Good WatErR, Goop Roaps. 
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Through Service 





COLORADO 


PACIFIC COAST 


In effect Sunday, May 19th. 


The new train will leave St. Louis 9.00 a.m. daily 
The evening train to same points, 10.10 p.m. daily 


MAKING DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE. 


Excursion tickets now on sale. 
For further information, address 


W. E. HOYT, G. E.P.A., 
391 Broadway, New York. 


Unequaled Facilities for Yachting, Boating, 
Surf or Still Water Bathing, Fishing, etc. 


The Atlantic Ocean, Great South Bay, Long 
AND Island Sound, Gardiner's Bay, Peconic Bay and 
many harbors reached quickly in comfort from 

THE Greater New York 


Fortheautomobilist, rider, driver, cyclistor golf 
enthusiast Long Island is a veritable paradise. 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD CO. 


Has Increased the Train Service. 

Runs Express Trains to All Impor- 
tant Points 

Over Dustless Roadbed, Cinder Bal- | 
lasted and Oiled. 
For Booklets send stamps as follows: 


LONG ISLAND, Descriptive. Illustrated, 6c. 
JNIQUE LONG ISLAND, Camera Sketches, 5c. 
SUMMER HOMES, Hotels and Boarding Houses, 

4c 





to San Pranclsco 


HOWARD M. SMITH, H. B. FULLERTON, 


General Passenger Special Agent, 















H. ©. TOWNSEND, Gen’! Pass’r and Tkt. Agt., St. Louis, 


Agent. Pass Dept. | 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 

















HISTORY. 


Briton—“ Do you know that it is a matter 
of history ‘thes Wellington never saw Na- 
poleon ?”’ 

Yankee—“ Is that so? I always understood 
that he saw him and went him several better.” 
—Judge. 


Use BROWN'’S Cam sphorate d Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEE 25 cents a jar. 








Tae combined artists of Darmstadt (Germany) 
have arranged an art exhibition of rare silks, ac 
knowledged to be of highest interest to fashionable 
ladies anywhere, but more particularly to the silk 
trade generally. Thecelebrated silk manufacturer, 
David, of Darmstadt, is menufacturing silk from 
rare and novel patterns designed by Professor 
Hans Christianson. These remarkable and inter 
esting patterns are almost certain to cause a revo 
lution in the prevailing style of costumes, and are 
equally certain to draw intellige nt ladies from ev 
erywhere to the exposition, which continues open 
from May 1st until October 1st, 1901. 





Stops Diarrhea and Stomach Cramps. 
Dr. Siegert’s Genuine Imported Angostura Bitters 


Advice to Mothers : Mas. Wins.ow's Soorn 
ING SyruP should always be used for children teeth 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


PATRONIZE American 
know they are the best, 
Dry Champagne. 


goods, especially when you 
like Cook's Imperial Extra 


THE musician or artist who buys a Sohmer Piano 
gets an instrument that is a work of art, and the result 
of many years’ hard study and labor 


TO THE DEAF.—A rich lady, cured of her deaf- 
ness and noises in the head by Dr. Nicholson's Arti- 
ficial Ear Drums, gave $25,000 to his institute, so 
that deaf people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No. L. 894, the Nich- 
olson sae, 780 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
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{Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
: All Others Are Imitations. 


MOTHERS: 


BEST FORTHE 
BOWELS 


if you haven't a regular, healthy movement of the 

»wels every day, you're Bick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels open, and be well. Force, in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison, is dangerous. The 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 
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enetines sures Be d- wetting 
Semple free ay, 
Box 218, Bicominston I)). 








CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


PECULATE THE UNE 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe. 1c, 25¢c, He Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 
Bterling Kemedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 3220 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD CLEAN 





Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 


Permanently Cured, You can he treated at home under 
same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
anv part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, write 


COOK REMEDY CO. 
374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill., for proofs of cures. Cap 
ital $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100- pageBookFree 


LONDON (ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite 
hotel with Americans. Every modern _— ment. 
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THE 


Real Estate Trost Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Southeast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets 


Authorized Capital . . . $4,500,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,000,000 


Allows Interest on Deposits subject to check. 
Rents Safe- Deposit Boxes in Burglar - Proof 
Vaults. 

Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in Phila- 
delphia and its vicinity. Collects Rents and 
takes general charge and management of Prop- 
erty. 

Executes Trusts of every description under 
the appointment of Courts, Corporations, and 
Individuals, Acts as Registrar or Transfer 
Agent for Corporations, and as Trustee under 
Corporation Mortgages. 

FRANK K. HIPPLE, President 
GEORGE PHILLER, Vice-President 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer 

WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary 
PROSSER, Real Estate Officer 
ROBERT D. GHRISKEY, Cashier 

M. 8. COLLINGWOOD, Asst, Treasurer 
ROLAND L. TAYLOR, Asst. Secretary 


a Ws BARKER CO. TROY,NY.) 
LOLA UFFS 


W an aol BEST 
BUY THEM. 


European Tour tateriive™s 


take five (5) 
young ladies 
abroad, Restricted ; highest references. 
prospectus of the trip Miss WELD¢ 


Address for 
“Tae Moorinas.” Howard. Pa 
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BLAIR’S PILLS &s 


iil 


Solid Comfort 


If you travel, this is 
what you need. You can 
have a good sleep without 
ering the head or jum 
ling the hair, That 
tired feeling is un- 
known at the jour- 
ney’s end. No head- 
aches, car sickness, or 

inconvenience. Folds up 

| HAMMOOE BEAD REST. neatly and packs in your 

grip. Price, prepaid, $1.50. Order from us, or any 
trunk store. WITHINGTON ROBINSON CO., 

Room 212, 878 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


% Days Only 3 


Dr. Swaine’s Antidote cures in three 
days the most confirmed case of 

M O R p 4 N E habit, without 
| pain or discom 

fort. Sends the patient home well and vigureus with 
a hearty appetite. No me _e to be :aken afterwards. 
s 
| 
| 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William 8t., N. 

















Sry AEA RA LP 


nota gold remedy 
Absolutely safe. Communications strictly confidential. 
Write tor booklet D 


Three Day Sanitarium, 
1146 Third Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


5 Days Only 3 


THE BE DFORD SPRINGS ECHO 
| inform you about 
BEDF oud mL RINGS, Pennsylvania, 
“THE AMERICAN CARLSBAD.” 
A copy will te sent free by Thomas Varkes, manager the 
Bedford Springs Hotel, 


OUR MARINE MOTORS 
are GUARANTEED to 
GIVE SATISFACTION. 
Durable in Construction and 
Easy and Safe in Operation. 
8a Send for Catalogue and 
investigate our claims. 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MFC. CO., 
St. Joseph, Mich., U. S.A. 





BEAUTIFUL CUIDE 


TO 
PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION 








Containing Best Map of Grounds Ever 
Made, 


Is published by the 


Lackawanna 


Railroad - 





Send 4 cents in stamps to T. W Lee, 
New York City. 


26 Exchange Place, 


) 


A Trip Through Mountains, by Lakes and 


Rivers—LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD. 
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A Notable Fourth-of-July Fight. 


THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE WHICH ENDED THE 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


SEVERAL notable events have occurred in American history 
since the Declaration of Independence to entitle the fourth day 
of July to special prominence in the calendar of every patriotic 
American, but none of them has so great a significance or so 
large a claim to the attention of the patriot and the historian 
as the decisive and tragic occurrences which took place in and 
about the harbor of Santiago de Cuba on July Sd and 4th, 180s 
Here, in a theatre of land and sea, were played the final acts of 
the drama terminating the rule of the haughty and once brill 
iant and powerful Castilian monarchy in this Western conti 
nent. To the roar of our masterful ironclads by sea and the 
rattle of Shafter’s guns by land was a new era then opened 
in the annals of the race, a new volume begun in buman his 
tory. Another new and independent nation was then born, 

Our illustration depicts in graphic style the climax of the 

brief but fateful struggle of the opposing battle-ships off the 
harbor of Santiago. It will be remembered that between 0:35 
and 10 o’clock on the morning of Sunday, July 3d, 1808, when 
the Spanish attempted to escape from Santiago, the United 
States blockading fleet consisted of the Brooklyn, Texas, 
Oregon, Iowa, Indiana, and the auxiliaries Gloucester and 
Viren, arranged ina semi-circle about the harbor entrance, about 
two and one-half to four miles from shore, that being the limit 
of the day blockading distance. Two other vessels of the fleet 
were unavoidably absent, the Massachusetts and the New York, 
the former baving left at four o'clock, a. M., for Guantanamo to 
coal, and the latter to convey Rear-Admiral Sampson to Sibony 
for a conference with General Shafter. 

The Spanish plan of escape resulted in an engagement ex 
tending over a distance of fifty miles, the vessels of both fleets 
in the meantime changing their relative positions. The time 
selected for the painting from which our illustration is taken 
was about 10:20 o'clock, A. M. ‘The position is off Cabrera Point 
looking eastward. The Spanish ships are seen close in shore, 
the Viscaya leading and the Colon following, the Maria Teresa 
and Oquendo on fire turning to run in shore, and the torpedo 
boats Furor and Pluton practically destroyed. The American 
fleet is shown in the foreground, with the Brooklyn in the lead, 
followed by the Oregon and Texas, while in the distance are 
seen the Jowa, Indiana, and the auxiliary yacht Gloucester 
The engagement at this time and inthis position was probably 


THIRD 








ANNIVERSARY OF A FAMOUS NAVAL 


the most exciting and picturesque of any during the battle, and 
its portrayal by the artist is very realistic and inspiring. 

This picture probably is as truthful a representation of the bat 
tle of Santiago de Cuba as if the artist had painted it from actual 
sight, because of the advice and experience of officers engaged 
in this action baving been sought and given. It serves as a 
striking and graphic memorial of one of the most brilliant 
events in the naval history of the world, an event which the 
American people have reason to remember with special pride on 
their ever-glorious Independence Day 


A Deaf and Dumb Patriot. 


VISITORS to the magnificent government building on the ex 
position grounds at Buffalo will miss one of the most pleasing 
and unique sights in the agyregation there spread before the 
public if they fail to go into a little side room in the section 
assigned to the Interior Department where, at stated intervals 
each day, biograph exhibitions are given illustrative of the 
methods of instruction followed in the Gallaudet College for 
the deaf and dumb at Washington, BD. C., the Indian school at 
Carlisle, Penn., and other institutions under government pat 
rovage, The exercises of these schools are reproduced on the 
screen with such vividness of detail and fidelity to life, with the 
aid of a phonograph for the vocal parts, that it is difficult to 
resist the impression that the real thing bas not been witnessed 
One view flashed on the screen is that illustrated in our pict 
ure, The phonograph, unfortunately, can play no part here 
A young lady, a pupil of the Gallaudet institution, appears 
and recites in sign language that most popular of all America’s 


” 


patriotic songs, ‘* The Star-spangled Banner The recitation is 
given with an animation and expressiveness that leave no doubt 
in the mind of the on-looker that the young woman fully under 
stands and appreciates the thought and feeling of the stirring 
lines. It is a striking testimony, in its way, to the excellence 
and thoroughness of the instruction given at the Gallaudet 
school, one of the noblest and most successful institutions of its 
kind in the world 


Madagascar’s Queen in Paris. 


THE visit of QJueen Ranavalo, of Madagascar, to Paris recalls 

a tragic bit of the dark-skinned sovereign’s history. A few 
years ago she sat on the throne as Ranavalompanzaka, The 
French seized her person, as a military measure, in February, 
ISU7, soldiers entering the royal 

palace at right and conducting 





her by easy stages to Tama 











tave, where she was put aboard 
a war-ship, sent thither for the 
purpose, and conveyed to Ré 
union, This step, seemingly so 
harsh, was excused by pleading 
the exigencies of the military 
situation in Madagascar. The 
connivance of the royal family 
in the plotting and insurrection 
in which fifteen Frenchmen had 
been assassinated in a few 
months seems at any rate to 
have been abundantly estab- 
lished. The execution of Rat 
simanga, the Queen’s uncle ; of 
Rainandriamanpandry, minis 
ter of the interior ; the exile of 
the Princess Ramasindrazana, 
aunt of the Queen, and the 
seizure of Ranavalo’s  procla 
mations, in which she pretend 
ed to quiet the people, did not 
tend to calm the disturbance 
which seemed certain to end in 
bloodshed and wild disorder. 

















A DEAF AND DUMB PUPIL AT THE GALLAUDET COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C 
RECITING THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER BEFORE THE CLASS. 


Then the seizure of the Queen 
was decided on. The task was 


, intrusted to the Commandant 


VICTORY. 


THE GREAT SEA FIGHT OFF SANTIAGO, JULY 3D, 1808, WHEN VICE-ADMIRAL CERVERA’S FLEET WAS ANNIHILATED BY THE 









GALLANT FORCES OF ADMIRALS SCHLEY AND SAMPSON. 


Gérard, chief of staff of General Gallieni, who had positive 
orders, and turned a deaf ear to the tears and pleadings of the 
heart - broken Queen that she be allowed to remain. Hasty 
preparations were made for her journey to the unknown, The 
short time before her departure was a quick transition from a 
royal state to that of a suppliant 

ht of 
torches at one o’clock in the morning, and the perilous work of 


The party started from the palace by the weird lig 
taking the Queen from her capital, where 800 men held in check 
a population of 40,000, was successfully accomplished by 125 
French soldiers, traversing a hostile country and surrounded by 
armed men who every day bad battles with the invading army 
of General Gallieni. Marie Louise, the child at the Queen’s side 
in our picture, Was born at Saint Venis, a coast town of 
Madagascar, the day after the exiles arrived. Her mother, 
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RANAVALO, THE CAPTIVE EX-QUEEN OF MADAGASCAR, AND HER 
NIECE, MARIE LOUISE, NOW IN PARIS. 


Razafinandriamanitra, a niece of the Queen, died a few days 
later. 

The Queen’s captivity has been spent in splendid surround 
ings at the villa Mustapha, near Algiers, where she spends the 
pension of $6,000 allowed her by the French government. She 
is fond of French novels, and rides a bicycle through the bright 
and dusty streets of the African town. She also became fond of 
the piano and plays excellently, although it may shock senti 
mental persons to know that her taste for this was acquired by 
turning the handle of an automatic instrument. 

She has longed to visit Paris for several years. Permission to 
see the world’s fair last year was refused her, and she grieved 
over her disappointment until her attendants were alarmed for 
the result. This year she has been more fortunate and will spend 
the month of June in Paris, after which there will be two months 
of leisure in France before she returns to Africa. 

The French have come to regard the captive Queen as a na- 
tional figure. They called her Ranavalona and shortened it later 
to Ranavalo. Her arrival in Paris was the event of the week of 
its occurrence, and her affable manner and unassuming dignity 
impressed the French people favorably. At one time regarded 
as a foe, she was among them as a vanquished and unhappy 
princess, and the Parisians, familiar with the extremes of fort- 
une, were touched with pity and gave the fallen Queen an 
opportunity to see their kindliness of heart. 
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SWISS COTTAGE, BRIDGE, AND WINDMILL, A COOL RETREAT OF THE 
PARADISE GARDEN 





THE MOSS COVERED ‘*‘ MILL ON THE FLOSS,” A ROMANTIC NOOK OF THE 
PARADISE GARDEN, 


THE GORGEOUS CHERRY-BLOSSOM GROVE IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE ABOVE THE NEW YORK THEATRE,—Photographed by Byron. 


THE ROOF-GARDEN—A UNIQUE FEATURE OF TPIODERN LIFE IN THE METROPOLIS. 


COOL AND SHELTERED SPOTS WHICH SUPPLY THE EXTREMES OF SEASHORE AND MOUNTAINS TO THE OVERHEATED DWELLERS IN THE CITY. 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY R. L. DUNN, OUR SPECIAL STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER.—[SEE PAGE 11,] 
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W AY, CERT AINL : - 
Mrs. GRABALL—* Ther boarders air kickin’ bout ther milk bein’ so blue.” 
FARMER GRABALL—“ Tell ’em ther caow won’t eat nuthin’ ’cept blue grass.” 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CU., 
Baltimore, Md. 


A $70.00 INVESTMENT 


IN THE 


Southern Mutual 
Investment Company 


of Lexington, Ky., 


will return in the course of a few years with a 


Net Profit of $45.00. 


This investment may be made in weekly 
or monthly installments of $2.25. No 
limit is placed on the amount any individual 
may invest. 


WE HAVE BEEN IN BUSINESS 
OVER SEVEN YEARS. 


Over HALF A MILLION DOLLARS has 
been distributed to investors in 
*“*LIVING BENEFITS.”’ 


Nearly FOUR THOUSAND Investors 
on our books. 


WE CAN USE AGENTS. 
Full information furnished by 


A. SMITH BOWMAN, 


Secretary and General Manager, 
24 N, MLL STREET, LEXINGTON, KY 





VHIS shows theo 
- inciple at the 
y- ack of the 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


The only suspender made on a aci- 
entific comfort-giving basis. Look 

for “President” on the buckles, 
Trimmings can not rust, Sold 
everywhere W0c., or by le 


©, A. EDGARTON MFG. Co. 
Box 225, Shirley, Mase. 














It will pay you 
TO ADVERTISE 
in Leslie’s Weekly. 





HOTEL 


‘RUSSELL’ 


THE LATEST 


OF THE SUMPTUOUS 


HOTEL PALACES 


OF MODERN 


LON DON 


FREDERICK HOTELS Lrp 











The Outing Outfit 





After excessive exercise in the field 
of sports it is a fine restorative 
and prevents exhaustion. 
BatriMORE RYE 
BOTTLED BY 
WM LaNAHANG SON 
a alae 10 Years Old 
| Rich and Mellow. 
Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md 


is altogether incomplete without 


Hunter 


Baltimore 
Rye 


For hospitality and cheer and use in 
emergencie 














PIE RCK VAPOR LA UNCHES 


Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. No 
oe No Government Inspection. 





Order some 


— 


ocktails”| UN ITE 


Sent Home To-day. 











You will then have on } 
your own sideboard a better 
cocktail than can be served 
over any bar in the world. °ca’a 
A cocktail is substantially America S 


a blend of different liquors, 


nt all blends improve with | Leading 
The “Club Cocktails” . 

are made of the best of Summer 

liquors; made by actual 

weight and measurement. 

No guesswork about them. | Hotel 
Ask your husband at 

breakfast which he prefers and the 
a Manhattan, M; artini, 





Whiskey, Holland Gin, rr | 
Tom G in, Vermouth or Social 


York —and then surprise 














him with one at his dinner. Center 
For sale by all 
Fancy ¢ loenate aud Dealers. of 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. | Saratoga 
29 Broadway, N.Y. Hartford, Conn. Sorings 
4 vr" eee . 





| All kinds kept in stock 
| BLANK BOOKS and made to order by ©O pen J une 
FINDLER & WIBEL, 2 
121 Nassau Street, New York. 








CABIN LAUNCHES and ROW 
BOATS. Send for catalogue. 
= PIERCE ENCINE Co., 
_, 7 © —= Box 19, Racine Junction, Wisconsin 


D STATES HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 





| (AONSTRUCTED 
) entirely of 
brick and én 

| vided into five sec 
tions by solid fire 
proot walls ex 
tending from cellar 
to root The Cot 
tage Wing, facing 
the beaurifu’ 
Court. offers all the 
seclusion and com 
forts. includin 
baths and = steam 
lreat, of privae 
houses Luxeri 


ous accommoda 
tions en suite, o1 
comtortable single 


rooms. with 
without baths 








15th to October 1st. 


GAGE & PERRY, Proprietors 














= HE CONSTITUTION 
and SHAMROCK II. 
Races for the America’s Cup 
and the trial races between 
COLUMBIA, CONSTITU- 
TION and INDEPENDENCE 
as well as every other important 
yachting event of the season of 1901 
in both American and foreign waters, 
will be fully and graphically illus- 
trated and described in LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY. A four-months’ subscrip- 
tion at $1.00 will bring LESLIE’S to 
you every week (including certain 
special and elaborate features now on 
the press) for the full period of the 
yachting season. 











only in time, but also in the importance and ac- 
curacy of its yachting illustrations 3333 3 3 








You will find that LESLIE'S COEEK LY leads not |u| $1.00 will give it to you throughout the 


Yachting Season—# months 33 3 3 3 

















LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 110 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 














avein Limited—Best Train for Cincinnati and St Louis—NEW YORK CENTRAL, 














